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ORDER-NOTIFY EMBARGO 

We have an idea that a more complete investigation 
and fuller consideration will show that the Chicago rail- 
road car service committee has gone a little too far in 
proposing to place an embargo on inbound carload ship- 
ments covered by order-notify bills of lading. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to relieve car congestion. Doubtless 
that purpose would be accomplished to some extent. 
But the proposed remedy is somewhat like cutting off 
the patient’s head to cure a headache. If there is no 
head, of course there can be no headache. If there is no 
traffic there can be no congestion, and to the extent that 
traffic is reduced, congestion is reduced. 

It would seem that this scheme is purely the con- 
trivance of the operating men. To them the prime 
object is to “clean up.” It is more important to them 
to run trains on schedule than to carry passengers and 
freight on the trains. In other words, they are con- 
cerned with operating rules that will make congestion 
disappear, rather than with methods that will take care 
of the business of the country. We submit that the 
business of the railroads is not merely to keep their 
tracks clear, but to take care of legitimate commerce. 
There are, of course, abuses under the order-notify bill 
of lading method of doing business, and where there are 
such abuses it is proper to correct them as a means of 
conserving car supply. But, generally speaking, the 
order-notify bill of lading is a legitimate instrument of 
commerce and much entirely respectable business de- 
pends on it. It is not by ruthlessly destroying business 
built on such long established and proper methods that 
the carriers will solve their and the country’s problem. 

Now, we do not wish to take the position that the 
situation does not justify measures that will work hard- 
ship to certain individuals and businesses. We do not 
even say positively that the embargo we are discussing 
is not justified. For we realize that serious situations 
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set much better with business and would do less harm 
to the reputation of railroads as carriers of the country’s 
commerce, if they were at least accompanied by some 
radical plans, energetically applied, for increasing rail- 
road efficiency. Merely cutting down the amount of 
business to be carried is getting nowhere, except as it 
may permit more essential traffic to move in preference 
to that which is less essential. It is in no sense a trans- 
portation achievement. 

As applied to Chicago alone, this embargo would be 
a discrimination. As applied to the country as a whole 
it would be a hardship on legitimate business that, even 
if helpful, would serve mainly to call attention more 
sharply to the disabilities of the carriers. As we sec it, 
though it is perfectly proper for the carriers now or at 
any time to seek to remove transportation abuses, it is 
not within their province, except in a situation of dire 
distress, to seek to make business methods conform to 
transportation convenience. Rather, it is the function 
of transportation to conform itself to business necessi- 
ties and convenience. That dire distress may be upon 
us, but, even so, as we have suggested, there are other 
things than killing business that might be done. More- 
over, when anything so radical as this is attempted, we 
think it ought first to receive the consideration and sanc- 
tion of someone higher in authority and with a wider 
view than that of a local car service committee. ‘The 
Interstate Commerce Commission might well spare a 
few moments from its consideration of the forthcoming 
rate advances to give this matter a little attention. 


GOMPERS AND EFFICIENCY. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in discussing the recent wage award of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board, says some 
things that are more or less justified and that might be 
helpful, coming from someone other than a leader of 
organized labor. The audacity seems to have gone out 
of railroading, he says. The answer, he points out, to 
the situation in which the railroads find themselves is 
not in levying taxes but in great railroading. Mr. Gom- 
pers always expresses himself well. His phrases are 
mouth-filling. He thinks it quite possible for the carriers 
so to increase their operating efficiency as not only to 
afford a proper wage to the workers but also to allow a 
proper return to railroad investors. This with respect 
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to the assumption that the wage award means an auto- 
matic advance in rates, * 

We wonder if it has occurred to Mr. Gompers that 
one of the principal rersons—if not the chief reason— 
why the railroads are so inefficient, is the inefficiency of 
labor itself. It wants increasingly more money and 
does decreasingly less work for what it gets. The abso- 
lute cessation of work by thousands of yardmen all over 
the country has badly hampered transportation in these 
critical days when every effort is needed to transact the 
necessary business of the country. The audacity may 
have gone out of railroading. We are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Gompers that it has disappeared, at least for 
the present. But honesty and industry have gone out of 
labor at the same time. Mr. Gompers might work to 
better purpose if he would confine himself to his own 
class in the effort to increase efficiency. He may be 
right about the railroads, but he can do nothing about it 
except to talk. If he will admit the condition that exists 
as to labor, however, there is much that he can do. If 
he would earn a crown, let him leave the railroads to 
find their own Moses and let him lead his own children 
out of the wilderness. 





HOOVER’S TRANSPORTATION IDEAS. 


Herbert Hoover, former Food Administrator, may 
not have appealed to party managers as suitable timber 
for a presidential candidate, and his own ideas of party 
politics may not have been properly co-ordinated, but 
the argument that he had lived abroad so much that he 
was not as well acquainted with matters in this country 
as he should be, certainly does not apply to his ideas on 
transportation—or to anything else that we have noticed, 
for that matter. In a telegram to the recent Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Congress at Detroit, 
which he was unable to attend, Mr. Hoover delivered 
himself of what we consider to be some sensible obser- 
vations with respect to the plan to open the St. Law- 
rence River to ocean-going vessels. Mr. Hoover’s ideas 
are valuable, not only because he is an able man, gen- 


erally speaking, but because he is a world authority on’ 


4 
food supply and because he has a world-wide reputation 
as an engineer. 

“There is absolutely no question that requires so definitely 
a constructive program as our transportation problem,” the 
Hoover telegram said. “Both railroads and waterways are far 
behind the productivity of our country. Agriculture and. gen- 
eral industry are embarrassed by lack of transportation and 
the margins between producer and consumer are widened ex- 
travagantly by failure to obtain proper distribution. 

“In the years to come, the country will find that proper 
outlet for the bulk of its commodities will lie by water, rather 
than rail. We need a national study and a national program 
of transportation development, and such a program will em- 
brace not only improvement of interior waterways but develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence. 

“That the ports of the Great Lakes can be put effectively 
on seaboard with a comparatively moderate expenditure is un- 
questioned, and such a step will improve enormously the pros- 
perity of fifteen states, decrease cost of distributing commodi- 
ties and increase returns to the producer. 

“It is necessary that these problems shall be handled in a 
definite and co-ordinated manner, that a positive policy be out- 
lined by the government extending over a term of years for 
their accomplishment, and that they be taken out of partisan 
politics and placed in the hands of competent managers. 

“As an incident to such a development program I know of 
nothing more important than consolidation of the many con- 
struction and engineering departments of the government into 
one great public works department, probably in replacement of 
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the present department of the-~interior. Such a department 
would become the central point for handling these problems, 
would obtain proper co-ordination of the efforts of the govern- 
ment, save an enormous duplication and effort, make possible 
a forward looking program over a long term of years and reduce 
the pork barrel to a minimum.” 


COAL SUPPLY AND PRICES. 

We have before remarked in these columns as to thi 
apparent inconsistency of striving for or even permit- 
ting an increased export business when the source of 
many of the economic evils from which we are suffering 
in this country is under production. Of course, if ¢x- 
ports were curtailed or embargoed, under production 
would, for .domestic purposes, give place to adequate 
production 6r more nearly adequate produttiOn. The 
present coal situation is most clearly illustrative ‘of the 


idea. The price of coal is high and the supply is short 


for domestic consumption—so short that the Interstate. 


Commerce Commission is compelled to issue priority 
orders to care for New England and the Northwest- 
yet we keep on exporting. 

We are not hinting that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should or could take this matter in hand. 
It might do so indirectly, to an extent, and perhaps 
what it has done has already had some little effect along 
these lines. But responsibility for our foreign trade 
policy rests elsewhere. We do not pretend to know 
what commitments between this country and its allies 
or associates in the recent great war might be repudiated 
if we embargoed export coal, and no one else seems to 
understand just what the situation is. But we do again 
rise to remark that it seems foolish to be shipping any 
great quantity of coal abroad while our own people are 
crying because they cannot get coal, or, when they can 
get it, are crying about the exorbitant price—which is, 
at least in large part, the result of foreign bidding. It 
may be admirable for an individual to strip himself to 
the cold winds or starve himself to death that another 
may be clothed and fed, but there is no economic gain 
in such a transaction and no individual is justified in 
forcing such a policy on a nation. It may sound selfish, 
but we say keep our coal at home until our wants are 
supplied and the price becomes somewhere near reason- 
able. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


The number of ocean-going commercial vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal in May was 224, not including 6 
United States Navy vessels, 1 United States Army transport 
and 1 merchant ship with coal for the United States Navy. 
The Panama Canal net tonnage of the 224 commercial vessels 
aggregated 852,425 tons, 29,954 greater than for the preceding 
month. Their registered gross tonnage was 1,081,462 and reg: 
istered net tonnage, 694,941. The total cargo carried was 974, 
919 tons of 2,240 pounds, 107,398 tons greater than for April. 
Of the total for this month, 2,258 tons were carried as deck 
cargo. The total number of vessels and craft of all kinds 
through the canal was 237, as compared with 240 last month. 
The total tolls earned for the month were $834,487.54; the av- 
erage toll-paying vessels per day were 7.35; and the average 
tolls per vessel, $3,660.03. Tolls collected amounted to $828, 
476.21. The average tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, was 
3,805; United States net equivalent, 3,100; registered gross, 
4,828; and registered net, 3,102. The average cargo carried by 
the laden sips was 4,899 tons. The United States coastwise 


trade for the month included 16 vessels with a total Panama 
Canal net tonnage of 68,377, carrying 89,037 tons of cargo. There 
were 7 vessels from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast with 4 
total tonnage of 28,090, and cargo of 28,205 tons; and from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast, 9 vessels with a total tonnage 0 
40,287, and cargo of 60,832 tons. 
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Change in the Spirit of Railroad Work.—Nearly every man 
who comes to Washington to find out about anything pertaining 
io transportation, laments what he believes is the unwillingness 
of the American railroad operative to work as if he cared for the 
yital task for which he is paid. It is admitted there is practi- 
cally none of the spirit de corps that once marked American 
railroading as the best of its kind in the world—none of the 
spirit that always made the transportation machine equal to 
moving enough food, feed, and fuel not only for the country, but 
for a large section of the earth as well. In those days the presi- 
rent of the road was the father of the family. What he said 
meant something. In recent years he has lived in New York 
and has wrestled more with bankers than with the men who 
“throw her over” when necessity arises. The chairman of the 
general committee of a brotherhood is more to the operatives 
than the head of the company for which they are working. The 
chairmen of the general committees and the grievance com- 
mittees, it is lamented, have driven a wedge into every rail- 
road organization and the worst of it, as those who remember 
other days, is that. government officials have helped divide the 
railroad organizations, first by encouraging the professional agi- 
tators, and, second, by undertaking to legislate on the wages one 
set of men shall pay to another set, and then turning around to 
compel the general public to pay the bills they have created, 
often, if not always, with a view to political benefit. Railroad 
authority first concentrated in New York, because the bankers 
made it necessary. Then the labor agitator and the politician 
took charge of the organization abandoned by the president who 
thought it necessary to stay in New York so that he might 
be near the bankers. Many of the presidents had to stay in 
New York because they were beholden to the bankers for their 
jobs. The result, it is generally believed, is that the super- 
visory part of the railroad organization and the operative part 
are almost strangers to each other. Many of the men who are 
forced to come to Washington believe they know what is the 
matter but the man with a remedy has not appeared. 





Publicity Methods of the Shipping Board.—In some ways, 
the publicity methods of the Shipping Board are reminders of 
the policy of the Railroad Administration. No one other than 
the chairman or the publicity man is supposed to give out any 
information. Members of the Board other than the chairman 
act as if they were employes of the chairman instead of his 
equal. The seeker after information in that public institution, 
if he is insistent, will find what Dickens meant when he men- 
tioned his circumlocution office. ‘Passing the buck,” Americans 
call the operation, but the idea is the same. The public pays 
for the organization but at times -seems to obtain only a mini- 
mum of information as to what is being done. An instance in 
point, is the fact that there is neither confirmation nor explicit 
denial of a report put out by the central body of farm organiza- 
tions to the effect that thirty-five ships constructed in lake ship 
yards are to be assigned to the grain trade. The theory on 
which the Board now operates with such secrecy has never been 
made public. The Railroad Administration, it was once sug- 
gested, was withholding information as to the minimum on 
sugar so as to disappoint Hindenburg and hold up one of his 
drives. That was only a theory. It served, however, to satisfy, 
for a minute or two, the craving for an explanation for the dis- 
inclination to 1é the public know something. An entirely dif- 
ferent view as*to the worth of a policy that takes the public 
into the confidence of those who are working for it is held by 
United States Commissioner Hitt, a magistrate who helps en- 
force the laws against bootlegging. A short time ago he an- 
nounced that the bootleggers were to be cleared out of Washing- 
ton. Immediately there was a flight of bootleggers. Thereupon 
the pussy-footers in the enforcement end of the game announced 
that hereafter when a raid was to be made there would be no 
announcement. Hitt came out with a counter suggestion that 
inasmuch as the desire was to get rid of bootleggers, he thought 
he had done good work in clearing the city by the mere an- 
nhouncement. 





Trade Commission and Cost Figures.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has announced that it will make no effort before 
October to procure a modification of the injunction by Justice 
Bailey forbidding it to make any move in the mandamus pro- 
ceedings at Trenton, N. J.,and Philadelphia, whereby it sought to 
evade the spirit of the justice’s injunction in the Maynard Coal 
Company case. Some time ago the trade regulating body said 
it would ask one of the justices, other than Bailey, in the absence 
of Bailey, to modify his injunction so that the trade body could 
Proceed with its mandamus cases. Just why the trade body 
has decided to wait until Justice Bailey returns from his vaca- 
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tion in October, has not been announced. There is a suspicion, 
however, that Justice McCoy was approached on the subject and 
that the one who did the approaching got “burned.” While Mc- 
Coy is a member of the party that is in power, he is not of that 
school that thinks it is evidence of good public service to be the 
least bit tricky. The trade commission’s idea was that McCoy, or 
whatever justice might be handling equity cases in the absence 
of Bailey, would approve the idea that the commission ought to 
be allowed to proceed with its mandamus proceedings so as to 
enable it to get them to the Supreme Court of the United States 
sooner than the Maynard case in regular course can be got to 
that tribunal. Should the Supreme Court reverse Bailey, every 
manufacturer in the United States could be compelled to report 
cost figures to the trade commission, regardless of the theory 
that Congress can have no power within the states except for 
the regulation of commerce between the states. After Justice 
Bailey held that the trade body had not the power to call for 
cost reports from coal mine operators, because coal-mining is not 
commerce between the states, the Trade Commission went to 
the courts in Philadelphia and Trenton asking for an order 
compelling the steel people to make such reports. The latter 
came to Bailey and he extended his order in the Maynard Case 
to cover them. The Trade Commission, instead of taking an 
appeal, tried to accomplish the same end by bringing mandamus 
proceedings, thereby. ignoring the spirit of the Bailey decision. 
Then, when Bailey extended his decision to cover the steel 
men, the Trade Commission thought it. would ask some other 
judge, in the absence of Bailey, to modify his injunction. Dis- 
regard of a decision by a court of original jurisdiction is one 
of the characteristics of many of the officials of so-called progres- 
sive tendencies. They appear to think they should be allowed 
to go ahead with what the lower court has said was wrong until 
the Supreme Court has said they are wrong, regardless of the 
hurt that may come to the wronged party. 





The Fourth Section in Hawaii.—While the tariffs of the Oahu 
Railway & Land Company may be simple in comparison with 
tariffs in the continental United States, the information that has 
been brought to the Commission by General Manager Butler of 
that line indicates that observance of the fourth section by that 
railroad instead of being easy will be something like the solu- 
tion of the 14-15-16 Chinese puzzle. The topography and con- 
formation of the island on which the company operates is a 
joy to the poet but something to give the engineer and traffic 
manager of a transportation company extra wrinkles. There are 
branches that run away out into the cane fields and bend and 
twist about something like a bunch of snakes that is being 
warmed by the sun. The fourth section applies as much in 
Hawaii as in Rhode Island or the inter-mountain country. The 
patrons of the company may not worry much about the fourth 
section, but the law must be obeyed, hence Mr. Butler, not long 
ago, made a journey to Washington. The capital of the country 
is the only place where relief for even the smallest infraction 
of the fourth section may be obtained. Hawaii is a territory, 
therefore, under the complete jurisdiction of the federal regu- 
lating body. If Congress were asked, it would probably relieve 
the Hawaiian roads of the duty of paying any more than the 
most perfunctory attention to the Commission. The Porto Rican 
railroads, some time ago, were relieved of the duty of obeying 
some parts of the laws relating to railroads in the continental 
United States, because they are largely plantation railroads and 
not common carriers in the sense in which the words are used 
in the United States. 





Collection of Internal Revenue Taxes.—The treasury depart- 
ment is now engaged in telling how efficient it is in collecting 
the internal revenue taxes of the country. They amount in the 
year ended June 30, to $5,420,284,874.90. The bureau said the 
cost of collecting $100 amounted to only 55 cents. That is a 
cost figure something like the cost figures used by the Post Of- 
fice Department in telling about the “surplus” it earns. It is not 
a cost figure, in the true sense of the word. At best it is only 
what a railroad man would call an “out of pocket cost.” No 
part of the unassigned cost of operating the Treasury is included 
in the cost of collecting the internal revenue taxes. Nothing 
is allowed as interest for the hundreds of millions invested in 
buildings and other things that cost money permanently taken 
from those who earned it and made the medium of still higher 
costs to them. <A bank that incurred a cost of 55 cents for 
collecting $100 brought to its counters would be driven out of 
business. The money collected, in the vast majority of instances, 
is brought to the receiving teller, either in person or by check. 
The vast expense in collecting is caused by the multifarious 
forms and reports required of the tax-payer who must try to 
be an expert accountant to satisfy the tax collector. A business 
man charged with the duty of collecting taxes would probably 
send out notice, through the newspapers, telling the tax payers 
how to find out their taxable incomes and send in a check. For 
the purpose of putting fear into the hearts of perjurers he prob- 
ably would have a few insnectors in each collection district to 
interview some of the tax-payers who had made small returns. 
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The vast majority of tax-payers are believed to be honest. If 
they omit something they should have put into their returns, 
they are also likely to put in items that should have been omit- 
ted. It may be that the clerks who handle the returns are such 
experts that by mulling over the papers they can find that the 
government has been defrauded of $3,83, but if they do, the 
chances are that it costs $18.83 to recover the $3.83. 
A. E. H. 


REPARATION ON SULPHURIC ACID 


An award of reparation has been made in a supplemental 
report on No. 9752, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah et al., opinion No. 6268, 58 
I, C. C. 146-7, on account of unreasonable rates on sulphuric 
acid in tank cars from points in Florida, Alabama and Georgia, 
to Hopewell, Va. The report covers No. 9849 and Sub.-Nos. 1, 5, 
6, 19 and 21, of that complaint. They were consolidated with 
No. 9752 and many other similar complaints in the original 
report. The shipments moved from Pensacola, Montgomery, 
Savannah and Jacksonville at rates per ton varying from $5 
to $9.68. The Commission ordered those rates reduced to $6.10 
from Pensacola, $5.35 from Montgomery, $4.10 from Savannah 
and $4.80 from Jacksonville. 


RATES ON ISTLE OR IXTLE 


In a report on No. 10809, Columbian Rope Company vs. 
Lehigh Valley et al., opinion No. 6270, 58 I. C. C. 158-161, the 
Commission has condemned as unreasonable and awarded rep- 
aration rates on ixtle, in carloads, from Laredo and Eagle Pass, 
Tex., to Auburn, N. Y., between June 25 and August 27, 1918. 
The Commission’s finding was that the rates prevailing between 
the dates mentioned were unreasonable to the extent that the 
component from Laredo and Eagle Pass to St. Louis, used in 
making a combination through rate, exceeded 54.5 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The case grew out of the confusion following the cancella- 
tion of import commodity rates in accordance with General 
Order No. 28. From March 15, 1917, to and including June 24, 
1918, a commodity rate of 40 cents was in effect to St. Louis. 
The component from St. Louis to Auburn was the fifth class 
of 34 cents. Immediately after the cancellation the railroads 
figured out a combination of $1.875. Effective August 8, an 
import commodity rate of 62 cents was published from Laredo 
and Eagle Pass to St. Louis. Shortly thereafter the rope com- 
pany directed attention to the fact that a combination of 99.3 
cents existed, composed of an import commodity rate of 67.8 
cents from the Rio Grande crossings to Cincinnati, plus the 
Official Classification fifth class rate of 31.5 cents. That com- 
bination was published as a joint rate from the crossings to 
Auburn, effective December 12, 1918. An import commodity 
rate of 54.5 cents was established from the Rio Grande gate- 
Ways to St. Louis on November 29, 1919. Reparation is to be 
made to the basis of the combination containing that rate. 


ROUTING OF EMPTY CARS 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made by Examiner G. H. Mattingly in No.11165 G. Weissbaum 
& Co. vs. Director-General, on a holding that empty cars shipped 
from El Paso, Tex., to San Francisco, in June, 1918, were not 
misrouted nor was the charge thereon found to be in violation 
of the law. 

The complainants asked the Southern Pacific to bring empty 
cars, they said, from El Paso to San Francisco, but the Southern 
Pacific refused on the ground that the cars, which had been 
stored at El Paso for a considerable period, were in bad order. 
The Southern Pacific’s witness testified that the only request 
received was to take the empty cars to Cohise for loading. 
The complainants said they asked to have them brought to 
San Francisco empty. The rate via either line was 10 cents, 
but the line of the Santa Fe is longer, wherefore the com- 
plainants contended that, inasmuch as both roads were parts 
of a unified federally controlled system, they were entitled to 
the shorter mileage of the Southern Pacific. 

The cars were repaired, after some had been loaded, by 
the Santa Fe. They were not tendered to it, the Southern 
Pacific contended, after they were repaired. 

The examiner said that the principle in the McLean Lumber 
Company case should not be applied to this case, because to 
apply it during the period of federal control would require the 
originating road, in all instances, to hunt for the cheapest route 
and then turn the cars over to it, even if it had a route all the 
way. 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 


In Reduced Rate Order No. 838, issued July 30, the Commis- 
sion authorized the filing of the Illinois Classification on not 
less than ten days’ notice to the public. Approval of the ratings 
carried by this order will be void if the classification is not 
made effective before August 31. . 
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NEW ENGLAND COAL PRIORITY 


The Trafic World Washington LB ureay 


In Service Order No. 11, issued July 27, the Commission 
directed the railroads mentioned therein to give preference ang 
priority in car supply and movement to coal from Pennsylvania, 
the two Virginias, and Maryland to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, for transshipment to New England by 
water. The order is operative August 2 for an indefinite period. 
It appoints J. W. Howe the agent of the Commission at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and E. M. Graham at Norfolk. 
They are the heads of the Tidewater Coal Exchange and the 
Lambert’s Point Coal Exchange, respectively, and are to have 
power similar to that exercised by H. J. Griggs at lake ports, 

The object of this order is to put into New England 1,250. 
000 tons of coal a month. The order says that, at present, the 
rate of supply is 350,000 tons a month short. Preference to 
this tidewater coal is to be secondary to preference for lake 
cargo coal. Reconsignments of coal moving on this order are 
limited to one on permits issued by either Howe or Grahan, 
and then only to some other point in New England or a port 
serving New England. 

Coal already in the pool may not be used to fill this order, 
the object being to force production of more coal if operators 
desire to do business with other buyers. The order assigns a 
definite number of tons for each road to load for given ports, 
but the percentages may be changed by Howe and Graham. 

Service order No. 11 gives to New England what the gov- 
ernors and lieutenant-governors in that part of the country 
asked for in the first instance. It places control, however, in 
the hands of agents of the Commission at New York and Nor. 
folk instead of, as the New England people who made repre. 
sentations on the subject desired, in the hands of J. J. Storrow. 
J. W. Howe, head of the Tidewater Coal Exchange at New York, 
and E. M. Graham, at the head of the Lambert’s Point Coal 
Exchange, are in control at points of origin. They will tell the 
operators on the lines of the railroads affected how many cars 
or towns daily they must load for New England before they 
can load any for any other destinations. 


If the amount taken for New England makes it impossible 
to load for export, the order will be equivalent to an embargo 
on export, just as No. 6 would have been had New England 
bid as high for coal in competition with foreigners. It is, 
however, not intended to be an embargo on exports. High bids 
by foreign buyers, however, will not have the effect of depriving 
New Englanders, willing to pay an ordinary price, of oppor- 
tunity to acquire supplies for themselves. The most noticeable 
effect, therefore, is likely to be a fall in the prices offered by 
exporters, unless there is such competition among buyers for 
export that the reduced supply available to them causes frantic 
bidding. 

The influence of the departments of state and commerce 
has been constantly exerted against the imposition of either 
direct or indirect embargoes on coal. The State Department 
has intimated that the United States government is obligated, 
by reason of engagements made during the peace conference, 
to supply coal for Italy and other parts of Europe and that any 
act on the part of the Commission would be a violation of the 
agreements and a dishonoring of the commitments of. this 
government. 

That has been the tenor of representations made by sub 
ordinates of the State Department. Whether they were war: 
ranted in making them has not worried the men in the car 
service commissioon and in the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion who have had to do with coal distribution. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not bound by anything other than 
the laws and the treaties in effect. The State Department, be 
ing the President’s hand for dealing with foreign affairs that 
he does not personally take care of, must give ear to his wishes. 
The Department of Commerce is also a part of the executive 
branch of the government and is bound by the same consid- 
erations. The Interstate Commerce Commission is an agency 
of Congress for finding facts, which, when declared, cause the 
interstate commerce act to apply. 

The order was drafted about a week before it was issued, 
but was held up, pending a check of the allegations of fact, 
necessary to assure the Commission that a preference and pI! 
ority such as was issued in behalf of lake cargo coal. A. G. 
Gutheim, one of the members of the American Railway Associa- 
tion commission on car service, was sent out on a scouting 
expedition. Data desired was received from him the day the 
order was issued. 

No. 11 displaces No. 6 in every part. The latter was super: 
seded and set aside because it did not accomplish what was 
desired. No. 11 does everything that No. 6 ordered and, 12 
addition, gives preference and priority in the supply and move 
ment of cars. The railroads affected by it must furnish cars 


for tidewater loading first and move them ahead of every other 
kind of coal, except lake cargo coal, to the extent of 350,000 
tons per month, beginning August 2, when No. 6 is displaced 
by No. 11. 


The text of the order follows: 
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“It appearing, in the opinion of the Commission that, be- 
cause of a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, ag- 
gravated by unfavorable labor conditions which continue to 
exist upon the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
New York Central Railroad Company, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, 
the Western Maryland Railway Company, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company, Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
the Virginian Railway Company, the Interstate Railroad Com- 
pany, Norton & Northern Railway, the Monongahela Railway 
Company and Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
each and all of which are common carriers by railroad subject 
to the interstate commerce act, and, further, because of the 
inability of said common carriers properly and completely to 
serve the public, an emergency exists which requires imme- 
diate action with respect to the transportation of bituminous 
coal to tidewater coal transshipment piers at and north of 
Hampton Roads, Va., for transshipment by water to New Eng- 
land; 

“It further appearing, That the inhabitants of New England 
are in a large measure dependent upon bituminous coal which 
to meet their requirements must be transported from mines in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia to New 
England by rail and water at the rate of approximately 1,250,- 
000 net tons each month; 

“It further appearing, That the rate at which bituminous 
coal has been and is now being transported to New England 
by rail and water has been and now is short of the aforesaid 
requirements to the extent of approximately 350,000 net tons 
each month: 

“It is ordered, That Service Order No. 6, entered June 19, 
1920, is hereby superseded and rescinded, effective August 2, 
1920. 

“It is further ordered, That effective August 2, 1920, and 
until the further order of the Commission the common carriers 
hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to give preference and priority in the supply of cars 
for and in the transportation of bituminous coal in the follow- 
ing respects: 

“(1) To the extent determined to be necessary by J. W. 
Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the Commission 
therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment to the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., New York, N. Y., for transship- 
ment by water to New England as part of a pool or pools of 
tidewater coal as nearly as may be each calendar month the 
quantity of bituminous coal hereinafter designated, namely: 
(a) 122,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company east of Pittsburgh, Pa., (b) 
5,000 net tons from coal fields served by the Monongahela Rail- 
way Company, (c) 84,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company on and east of its 
Connellsville and Monongah divisions, including coal fields served 
by the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Company, (d) 20,- 
000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the New York 
Central Railroad Company in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
(e) 19,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the Western 
Maryland Railway Company. 

“(2) To the extent determined to be necessary by the said 
J. W. Howe who is hereby designated as agent of the Commis- 
sion therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment to 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., for trans- 
shipment by water to New England as part of a pool or pools 
of tidewater coal as nearly as may be each calendar month 
the quantity of bituminous coal hereinafter designated, namely: 
(a) 50,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company east of Pittsburgh, Pa., (b) 40,000 
net tons of coal from coal fields served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company on and east of its Connellsville and Monongah 
divisions including coal fields served by the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, (c) 5,000 net tons of coal from 
coal fields served by the Western Railway Company, and (d) 
5,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the New York 
Central Railroad Company. 

“(3) To the extent determined to be necessary by the said 
J. W. Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the Commis- 
sion therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment to 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Baltimore, Md., for trans- 
shipment by water to New England as part of a pool or pools 
of tidewater coal as nearly as may be each calendar month the 
quantity of bituminous coal hereinafter designated, namely: 
(a) 160,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company on and east of its Connellsville 
and Monongah divisions, including coal fields served by the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Company, (b) 50,000 net 
tons of coal from coal fields served by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Toad Company east of Pittsburgh, Pa., and (c) 40,000 net tons 
of coal from coal fields served by the Western Maryland Railway 
Company. 

“(4) To the extent determined to be necessary by E. M. 
Graham, who is hereby designated as agent of the Commission 
therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment to mem- 
bers of the Lamberts Point Coal Exchange, Norfolk, Va., at Lam- 
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berts Point, Norfolk, Va., whose coal is consigned to designated 
pools in care of said exchange, or to the Newport News Coal 
Exchange, Inc., Newport News, Va., at Newport News, Va., or 
to the Sewells Point Coal Exchange, Inc., Norfolk, Va., at Se- 
wells Point, Norfolk, Va., for transshipment by water to New 
England as part of a pool or pools of tidewater coal as nearly 
as may be each calendar month the quantity of bituminous 
coal hereinafter designated, namely: (a) 360,000 net tons of 
coal from coal fields served by the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company east of Welch and Jacobs Fork Branch Junction, W. 
Va., (b) 85,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company east of Huntington, W. 
Va., and (c) 185,000 net tons of coal from coal fields served by 
the Virginian Railway Company, and (d) 20,000 net tons of 
coal from coal fields served by Norton & Northern Railway. 

“It is further ordered, That the common carriers herein- 
before described in the territory hereinbefore designated, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to place an embargo 
on the supply of cars for and the movement of all other 
bituminous coal in carloads to any other consignees or destina- 
tion; provided, that this order shall not apply to cars furnished, 
placed or assigned under any order or direction heretofore or 
hereafter entered by the Commission, and with respect to terri- 
tory affected by Service Order No. 10 shall apply to each pro- 
ducer and shipper on each day only after said Service Order 
No. 10 has been complied with and not before, and provided 
further, that after a producer and shipper of bituminous coal, 
served by any of the said common carriers in said territories, 
has on any day shipped to any of the said coal exchanges as 
hereinbefore provided at any of the said ports, a percentage 
(to be determined and announced for each coal producing dis- 
trict served by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the New 
York Central Railroad Company, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railway Company, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, the Western Mary- 
land Railway Company and Monongahela Railway Company, 
by the said J. W. Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of 
the Commission therefor; and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, Norfolk & Western Railway Company, the Virginian 
Railway Company, the Interstate Railroad Company and Norton 
& Northern Railway, by the said E. M. Graham, who is hereby 
designated as agent of the Commission therefor) of the total 
number of cars to which the producer and shipper is entitled 
on said day then this embargo shall not apply to the said ship- 
per for the remainder of the said day, and he shall be permitted 
during the remainder of the said day to ship the remainder of 
the cars to which he is entitled to any consignees and destina- 
tions he may desire, including the coal exchanges hereinbefore 
set forth and the said ports; 

“It is further ordered, That bituminous coal in carloads 
consigned under this order in the manner hereinbefore set forth 
shall not be subject to reconsignment except upon a permit and 
direction therefor issued by the said respective agents of the 
Commisison, which permit and direction shall be issued by them 
only on a showing that the coal so to be reconsigned will go 
to a pool or pools at one of the ports hereinbefore referred to 
for New England; 

“It is further ordered, That shippers having credits in a 
pool at any of the tidewater ports hereinbefore referred to, 
which credits have been obtained by the shipment into the 
said pool of coal consigned under this order, shall not be per- 
mitted to draw against the said credit and ship from the said 
pool to any destination except destinations in New England; 

“It is further ordered, That the percentages hereinbefore 
referred to shall be subject to change from time to time by 
the said respective agents of the Commission upon one day’s 
notice to the carrier or carriers concerned; 

“It is further ordered, That each of said common carriers 
by railroad shall establish such rules and regulations respecting 
the placement of cars for unloading and of vessels for loading 
at such piers as will effect the preference and priority in trans- 
portation hereby directed, including the dumping of cars. 

“And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice 
of this order be given to the general public by depositing a 
copy hereof in the office of the Secretary of the Commission, at 
Washington, D. C.” 


CLARK DISCUSSES ORDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


By means of letters to H. M. Griggs, J. W. Howe and E. M. 
Graham, Chairman Clark July 30 told the railroads and mines 
whose duty it is to furnish coal for the upper lake region and 
New England, how much each mining district must provide 
and how much each railroad must haul to comply with service 
orders Nos. 10 and 11. The letters were written, Mr. Clark 
said, to emphasize the necessity for the men addressed as 
agents of the Commission to see that the distribution of cars 
was made so as to accomplish the end the Commission had 
in view when it issued those orders. 

In a letter to Daniel Willard, Mr. Clark said that Nos. 10 
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and 11 did not authorize, contemplate or require any change in 
the rules governing the rating of mines and the distribution 
of cars when the available supply is less than hundred per 
cent. He said that phase of the subject was clearly understood 
in the conferences that resulted in the issuance of the orders 
in question. 


COAL DISTRIBUTION ORDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is now considered doubtful whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will undertake anything more, in the way 
of regulating the distribution of coal, than the issuance of or- 
ders for lake cargo and New England tidewater coal. It could 
not well issue priority and preference orders for all-rail coal 
to New England without stopping such a volume of other traffic 
as to make unnecessary the larger supply of coal that could 
be procured in that way. That is to say, a preference and 
priority order would probably stop the movement of materials 
needed by the factories that would obtain a larger coal supply 
as a result of such orders. 

President Wilson’s authority over the distribution of coal 
is as great as it was during the period of active hostilities. 
The Lever law is still in effect. The courts in California have 
recently found it necessary to say that that is the fact, although 
hostilities came to an end nearly twenty months ago. 

It is believed the Commission could put into effect, by in- 
direct action, zoning and an embargo on export shipments. 
But the order giving preference to tidewater coal for New 
England is as near an embargo as the Commission has desired 
to go. While the New England interests, the week ending July 
24, made serious complaint about a lack of coal and, by impli- 
cation, said that the Commission’s order giving tidewater coal 
a preference over other kinds of coal was not producing more 
coal, the report on coal loadings, made by the Geological Sur- 
vey July 26, shows that there was a marked increase in the 
amount of all-rail coal going to that part of the country the 
first three weeks of July. The volume of all-rail coal, in those 
weeks, was decidedly greater than in the corresponding weeks 
of 1919. In the week ending July 17 the all-rail movement into 
New England was 6,154 cars, in comparison with 3,682 in the 
same week of 1919. 

Up to July 17, the all-rail movement into New England, in 
1920, was 36,108 cars, in comparison with 29,792 cars in the 
eorresponding period of 1919. The comparison may not be 
good because, in 1919, by reason of the slump following the 
armistice and the great carry-over, there was no demand for 
coal until August. The fact, however, is that the railroads, 
up to July 17, hauled nearly 7,000 cars more of coal into New 
England than in the same period of 1919. The figures here 
shown are only for the reporting roads. The coal that moves 
into New England via Rouse’s Point is never included in the 
figures. 

In discussing the production for the week ending July 17, 
for the country as a whole, the Geological Survey’s report, 
issued on July 26, says: 

“Although unable to maintain as good a car supply over a 
six-day week as during the five-day week preceding, the rail- 
roads provided transportation sufficient to produce 10,969,000 
tons of soft coal during the week ended July 17. This was 
the largest output in any week since March 27, before the 
switchmen’s strike began, and, except for that week, the largest 
since the middle of January. In comparison with the latest 
full-time week (June 20-26) the output showed an increase of 
413,000 tons, or 4 per cent. 


“On the five working days of Fourth of July week an av- 
erage rate of production of 1,923,000 tons had been reached, and 
the heavy black line of 1920 production had crossed the dotted 
1917 line. The lead thus established was maintained during 
the week of July 17. The present rate is still far short, how- 
ever, of that of the summer of 1918. 


“Production continued at about the same rate on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of the week July 18-24.” 

With regard to lake shipments, the Survey’s report says: 

“Movement to the lakes during the week ended July 17 
continued at about the same rate which has prevailed since 
Service Order No. 5 became effective. The total tonnage of 
bituminous coal dumped at Lake Erie ports was 603,808, of 
which 569,165 tons were cargo coal and 34,643 tons vessel fuel. 
Shipments during the corresponding week last year were 920,- 
184 tons. 

“Total shipments from the beginning of the season to July 
17 were 5,288,000 tons, compared with 10,374,000 tons in 1918 
and 11,849,000 tons in 1919. The lake movement is thus over 
five million tons behind 1918 and six and a half millions tons 
behind 1919. - 

“The distribution of the limited cargo tonnage actually 
dumped at Lake Erie ports during the present season has 
closely resembled that of the year 1918. Of the 3,567,000 tons 





dumped up to June 30, 1920, over one-fourth (26.1 per cent) 
were to Canada, as compared with 24.6 per cent in 1918 and 
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17.5 per cent in 1919. The proportion sent to American Lake 
Superior ports, this year, 37.5 per cent, is slightly smaller than 
in 1918, and much smaller than the very heavy shipments of 
1919. Shipments to Canadian Lake Superior ports have also 
been smaller. 

“Shipments to Lake Michigan have been proportionately 
smaller and those to points on Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence proportionately larger than before. The only destina- 
tions to receive absolutely as well as relatively more than for- 
merly were Port Huron and points on the American side of 
the Detroit River. The increased water shipments to these 
points—227,000 tons, as against 98,000 in 1918—are in line with 
a reported increase in rail shipments to southern Michigan.” 


REVIEW OF COAL SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A review of the coal situation from the transportation 
point of view was sent out by the American Railway As- 
sociation car service commission July 24, in the form of 
circulars CCS-62 and 63. In No. 662 the car service body 
said: 

“The critical coal situation in eastern territory which 
occasioned the issue by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of its Service Order No. 7 on June 19, 1920, is thoroughly 
understood by all coal loading railroads in that section. So 
that railroads not so directly concerned both east and west 
may more fully understand the problem which the eastern 
railroads face, the following facts are presented: 

“The country’s siocks of bituminous coal were very large- 
ly consumed last November and December during the _ pen- 
dency of the bituminous coai miners’ strike. During that time 
the extraordinary requirements of the central west had to 
be met very largely by shipments from eastern territory, 
mainly from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. One conse- 
quence was the movement of an extraordinary number of east- 
ern .coal cars into the west. Many of these cars failed to re- 
turn with reasonable promptness and as a result fhe Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued its Service Order No. 2. 

“Production of bituminous coal during the winter, largely 
because of the aforementioned dislocation of coal-carrying equip- 
ment, was relatively greater west than east. While the produc- 
tion in the west may have permitted some replacement of 
private stocks during that period, this was not so in the east. 
The eastern territory opened the new coal year April 1st, prac- 
tically bare of stocks, and the eastern roads fully realized that 
extraordinary efforts were necessary if the required coal re- 
serve for eastern consumers was to be built up. 

“Plans were laid by the carries late in March for an im- 
mediate increase in coal production. Labor troubles on the rail- 
roads made this program impossible of accomplishment. Since 
April ist, production of bituminous coal in the country as a 
whole has averaged about 9,000,000 tons per week, and that 
relatively greater in the west than m-.the east, whereas, if 
the situation before us is to be met,.production during that 
period should have averaged not less than 11,500,000 tons per 
week. 


“In consequence, we are at the present moment facing the 
necessity of making up at least twenty million tons of lost 
bituminous production and building up reserves for the com- 
ing winter. One part of the program is the movement during the 
lake season of thirty million tons of bituminous coal over Lake 
Erie docks for transshipment beyond the “lakes. We are now 
dangerously far behind this program. Another item is a coal 
year program of 25,000,000 tons for New England, also far 
behind. Both of these necessitate record performance. It is 
well to point out further that many industries in the east have 
already been forced to suspend operations for lack of coal, 
and there have been instances where public utilities have 
ceased operation. At the present moment there are practically 
negligible stocks of bituminous coal ahead of many of the 
public utilities in some of the larger eastern cities, among 
which may be mentioned Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cleveland and Detroit. Not the least of 
our trouble is the utter inability of many railroads to assemble 
reasonably protective fuel stocks; in fact, many roads have not 
yet succeeded in purchasing their coal requirements. 

“This picture of the situation is presented to you, not 
with the thought that you are unmindful of the requests that 
have been made upon you, but rather that you may be in pos- 
session of additional information with which to meet proiests 
which may be made by your patrons with respect to the ac 
tion which has been taken to restrict the use of coal-carrying 
equipment for loading other commodities.” 


In circular CCS-63 the car commission called attention to 
the fact that the figures published by the Geological Survey 
as showing the weekly production are figures gathered by the 
carriers. They show ithe number of tons loaded during the 
period they cover. The Survey itself called attention to the tact 
that its figures of production are the figures of the railroads 
showing the loadings. The car commission merely quoted what 
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the Survey said. Then, on its own responsibility, the car com- 
mission directed attention to the fact that the potential capacity 
of the mines, as estimated by the mine operators, is 70 per cent 
greater than the requirements of the country and greater also 
than the rated capacity of the mines. The circular is as fol- 
lows: 

“The following quotation from the weekly report on the 
production of bituminous coal, anthracite and beehive coke, 
compiled by the Geological Survey of the Department of the 
Interior, dated June 26, 1920, is repeated as interesting informa- 
tion: 


The estimates of weekly production of anthracite and bituminous 
coal published by the Geological Survey are based on weekly state- 
ments of cars loaded by 137 railroads carrying soft coal and nine roads 
carrying anthracite, furnished through the courtesy of the American 
Railroad Association. As the great bulk of the coal produced is hauled 
py rail, this furnishes a solid basis on which to estimate the total pro- 
duction. Allowance is also made for the coal loaded by certain carriers 
not reporting to the American Railroad Association, for shipments by 
water, for coal required to produce the week’s output of beehive coke, 
for mine fuel, sales to local trade, and other items. ; 

The production figures thus obtained, like all estimates, are subject 
to revision, but the margin of error is not believed to exceed two per 
cent. Opportunity is afforded every year to check the estimates 
against the actual count of production at each mine. In 1918 the sum 
of the weekly estimates, published January 4, 1919, was 585,883,000 net 
tons of bituminous and 99,473,000 net tons of anthracite. The mine 
canvass, completed six months later, gave a final figure of 579,386,000 
tons bituminous and 98,826,000 tons anthracite. The error in the 
estimates was thus for bituminous 6,497,000 tons, or 1.1 per cent, and 
for anthracite 647,000 tons, or 0.7 per cent. 


* “The Geological Survey has no appropriation from the fed- 
eral government which would permit it to undertake the as- 
sembling and reporting of statistics of coal production cur- 
rently. It is, under such circumstances, necessary that they 
rely upon the co-operation of the carriers through the American 
Railroad Association and the commission on car service to keep 
the country advised currently with respect to the conditions 
of production of these important basic commodities. This is 
a valuable and patriotic service on the part of the carriers, 
and it is worthy of note that the final and accurate figures as 
assembled by the Survey indicate that the current estimates 
based upon the figures furnished by the railroads are within 
two per cent of accuracy. This record compares very favorably 
with any reports of production of basic commodities made by 
any of the federal government departments. 

“In this same connection we would advise that the figures 
currently reported by the Geological Survey showing percentage 
of full time worked and lost by mines in the different producing 
districts will currently indicate a potential capacity of the 
mines somewhere between nine hundred and nine hundred and 
fifty million tons per annum. This is fully 75 per cent in excess 
of the country’s maximum requirements, a point well borne in 
mind in considering the coal situation, especially as the excess 
thus disclosed above current annual requirements is greater 
than the excess indicated by present mine ratings.” 


ORDER NO. 10 AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In an amendment, issued July 24, to Service Order No. 10, 
the Commission changed the language of that service order 
so as to make it certain that the preference and priority order 
issued for the benefit of lake cargo coal will not be construed 
to deprive the owners of private cars of the use of their prop- 
erty or cause a setting aside of the assigned car rule.. In 
Service Order No. 10 the Commission said: “Provided, that 
this order shall not apply to coal loaded in cars furnished, 
placed or assigned under any order or direction hereinbefore 
or hereafter entered by the Commission.” 

By elimination, that language made the service order 
(which has no number) reinstating the assigned car rule, as 
of April 15, inapplicable to private cars on the railroads af- 
fected by Service Order No. 10, because such private or as- 
signed cars would not be moving under any order or direction 
“hereinbefore” entered. The service order reinstating the as- 
signed car rule was issued prior to the entry of Service Order 
No. 10. Therefore, under the language used in Service Order 
No. 10, coal loaded under the assigned car rule would not be 
exempt from the preference and priority decreed by Service 
Order No. 10. 

There was no thought of eliminating the assigned car rule 
by means of Service Order No. 10. It is not beyond the 
range of possibility that the Commission may desire some 
time to modify the assigned car rule, even if the courts, as 
the result of litigation begun by coal companies in various 
Parts of the country do not require its modification. But the 
Commission was not ready when it issued Order No. 10 to 
change it in any way. The word “hereinbefore,” as used in 
No. 10, was not intended to accomplish the elimination. It is 
believed that if the question as to the meaning of the word, 
as used in No. 10, had been raised in a court, it would be held 
to have been the obvious intention of the Commission to use 
“heretofore” because no coal could have been loaded or cars 
furnished by any order or direction “hereinbefore,” made _ be- 
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cause the terms of the order could not have been known be- 
fore it was issued. 

The questions raised by the assigned car rule will be fought 
out by direct attack and defense of it, probably on the basis 
of the formal complaint, No. 11628, Stone Branch Coal Co. vs. C. 
& O., filed a few days before the error in Service Order No. 
10 was discovered and corrected. The basic question is as to 
whether the assigned car rule is in contravention of the part 
of the amended interstate commerce law which directs the car- 
riers to “count” all cars in making distribution of cars to coal 
mines. The complaining coal operators contend that no mine 
shall ever receive any greater number of cars than its distribu- 
tive share. They do not say what shall be done with any excess 
of private cars that may be assigned to a mine, if the num- 
ber of such cars exceeds the distributive share of the mine. 


Under the assigned car rule, if the owner of coal cars di- 
rects a railroad to take 100 of his cars to a mine the daily 
share of which would be only 80 cars, the railroad must take 
the 100 cars to that mine. The private cars are “counted” to 
the extent that when a mine has received assigned cars equal 
to or in excess of the distributive share it receives none of 
the system cars. However, the excess is not subtracted from 
the distributive share of the next day. 


By implication, it was pointed out, the Commission author- 
ized or directed the‘railroads to disregard assigned cars and 
treat them all as if they were owned by a railroad. Treating 
them in that way would have been converting the property 
of one person to the use of another. A few years ago railroads 
were not so careful as they are now to observe routing direc- 
tions and a number of tank cars were diverted and used by 
shippers who neither owned them nor had title by lease to 
them. C. D. Chamberlin thereupon entered suit and it was sup- 
posed at the time that the case would reach the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a short time. It did not get 
there and the judgment of the highest tribunal has never been 
obtained on the question of whether, because an owner allows 
a car to run upon the rails of a common carrier, he thereby 
loses control over it until such time as some railroad some- 
where in the country chooses to return it to him, offering him, 
as compensation, perhaps the mileage allowance that a railroad 
company is obligated to make when a shipper furnishes a trans- 
portation facility. 


In the Procter & Gamble demurrage case the Commission 
proceeded on the assumption that when a private car was put 
into service by its owner to carry his goods it remained in 
the common carrier service. until unloaded, even if it was put 
on the sidetrack of the owner, filled with his own goods. The 
Commission was able to sustain that theory in the courts but 
it does not adhere to it now. In its decision in the private car 
case it overturned its own decision in the Procter and Gamble 
case without, however, saying that it was reversing itself and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It simply ignored 
the fact that it was reversing itself and since that time has 
proceeded on the assumption that when an owner puts a car 
into the possession of a common carrier, loaded with his own 
property or property he had sold to another, the carrier ob- 
tains a lease on the car for the time necessary to carry the 
load to its destination and return the car to the owner by the 
route over which the car traveled in its outbound journey, un- 
less the owner has given orders to send it to some point other 
than the point of origin. 


When the Procter and Gamble decision was upheld in the 
courts some owners of coal cars disposed of their property 
and it was reported that they had done so because of the de- 
cision which practically robbed owners of the beneficial use 
of their property. Some, however, retained their cars and 
they now constitute a considerable part of the assigned cars. 
Most assigned cars, however, are those sent to specified mines 
by railroads for a specific purpose—that of bringing coal back 
for use as engine fuel. A railroad may send its own cars or 
the cars of other railroads that have lawfully come into its 
possession in the usual way of interchange. The railroad re- 
ceiving them respects the ownership title by taking the cars 
to the designated mines and then returning them to the line 
that furnished them. 


Mines that do not have customers who own or control cars 
are not always able to operate as steadily as mines that have 
customers who own or lease cars for the conduct of their own 
business. Some such operators complain that the regularity of 
work at the mines having assigned cars gives to the latter the 
best labor and the steadiest supply because there are miners 
who prefer steady to sporadic employment. 


One of the questions raised by the complaint against the 
assigned car rule is whether the discrimination ‘the railroads 
show by reason of the assigned car rule is unjust and there- 
fore unlawful. There are many discriminations that are ne 
unlawful. The railroads are required to observe the assign 
car rule because it was devised by the Commission and ‘ill 
continue to be a part of the law until either the courts o the 
Commission hold it otherwise. 
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The amendment to Service Order No. 10, promulgated on 
July 24, is as follows: 

It is ordered, That the proviso in Service Order No. 10 which 
reads: “Provided, that this order shall not apply to coal loaded in 
cars furnished, placed or assigned under any order or direction here- 
inbefore or hereafter entered by the Commission,”’ be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read: ‘“‘Provided, that this order shall not apply to coal 
loaded in cars furnished, placed or assigned under any order or direc- 
tion heretofore or hereafter entered by the Commission.’’ 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be served upon 
the carriers described in Service Order No. 10, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof in the 
office of the secretary of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner Aitchison has authorized the use of a letter 
written by him on June 1 that shows, it is believed, that the 
Commission, in issuing Service Order No. 10, in which the word 
“hereinbefore” was used instead of “heretofore” could not have 
intended to disregard the rights of owners of cars, other than 
common carriers, to assign their equipment as they see fit. The 
letter was written to H. B. Rust, president of the Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Company of Pittsburgh, and is as follows: 


Referring to your letter of May 27, in which you ask, after stat- 
ing that you are under contract to furnish gas to the Public Service 
Gas Co. of New Jersey, (a) whether in the event your company in- 
vested approximately $2,000,000 in the purchase of 800 coal cars it 
might have the exclusive use of such cars, and (b), whether under a 
contract with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. to purchase practically the 
entire output of five of its mines situated on the West Newton Branch 
cf the Baltimore & Ohio? 

I find that in the Hillsdale Coal Case, 19 I. C. C., 356, the Com- 
mission held that the owners of private cars were entitled to their 
exclusive use so long as such cars were counted against the dis- 
tributive share of the mines to which they were assigned. That 
decision seems to answer your first question in the affirmative. In 
the McCaa Coal Case, 33 I. C. C., 130, the Commission held substan- 
tially that in fixing mine ratings that the mine should be regarded 
as the unit and not the company that owns the mine, except in cases 
where one mine had different openings. That decision is understood 
to mean that where a particular company owns several mines that the 
rating of each mine must be determined irrespective of the owner 
and that cars must be assigned to each mine according to the rating 
determined. Applying the principle of the McCaa case to your second 
inquiry the answer is that the private cars as well as other cars 
assigned to the five mines on the West Newton Branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio should be counted against the distributive share of 
those mines irrespective of the ratings of the other mines owned 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


_ SHIPPING ACT SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the request of the Shipping Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission July 28 suspended the operation of section 
28 of the merchant marine law until January 1, 1920. This 
is the second suspension. The first was for ninety days from 
June 14. 

The suspension is intended as an answer to a campaign 
that is being waged against American shipping by British and 
Japanese shipping interests. According to officials of the Ship- 
ping Board, there is an insidious lobby at work throughout 
the world to misrepresent the policy of the United States in 
respect to merchant marine matters. The object of the British 
and Japanese companies seems to be to make it appear that 
the United States, by means of section 28, is planning to take 
from them their carrying trade and put it under the American 
flag by methods that are open to criticism, which methods 
will be enforced against foreign ships in an unfair way. 

The object of the Shipping Board is to show that the only 
aim of Congress in passing the merchant marine act is to 
make competitors play the shipping game in a fair way. A 
further object sought by the re-suspension of that section is 
to show that the American government is giving foreign in- 
terests plenty of time to make arrangements for business they 
may now be doing with American ports and which may be 
taken from them when the provisions of that section are made 
operative. 

Early action for re-suspension was taken by the Shipping 
Board with a definite end in view. It took cognizance of the 
fact that the campaign against this government was being 
carried forward on the theory that the foreign ships would be 
put out of the American trade on September 14, the day on 
which the section, unless further suspended, would become 
effective. The foreign propaganda left out all notice about 
the possibility of further suspension. 

At the Shipping Board it was felt that the best way to 
answer to suggestion that the United States was planning 
unfair treatment of foreign shipping would be to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission further to suspend the section 
until January 1 next. That increased period of suspension, it 
was felt, would give foreign shipping interests time to adjust 
themselves to changed conditions, and also time for the Ship- 
ping Board to make necessary arrangements to take over the 
business that has been carried by foreign ships, especially to 
and from Pacific ports. 

The request for further suspension was made July 26 and 
Santed two days later. There was co-operation between the 


t® regulating bodies, the rail transportation body acceding to 
request at the earliest possible moment so as to enable 
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the Shipping Board to use the fact of further suspension as 
an answer to the half-truth representations of the foreigners. 

The Shipping Board was unfortunate, in a way, because 
the very day it asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
further to suspend the section a newspaper story from Tokio 
told about threats of retaliatory steps that Japan was con- 
templating. Therefore, the quick suspension may be miscon. 
strued in Japan as evidence that the legislation will not be 
carried out because of the protests of the British and Japanese 
shipping interests and their suggestion that the governments 
of Britain and Japan will retaliate. 

Answering the suggestion that Japan might retaliate, offi- 
cials of the Shipping Board said that Japan, for years, had 
been fostering her shipping by methods which section 28 of 
the merchant marine act is intended to make obnoxious to 
Japan and others using similar methods, because of the retalia- 
tion they will draw from the United States. The position of 
the United States in this controversy was set forth by Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, in a speech delivered 
by him to the summer school of the Pan-American and Foreign 
Commerce School on July 19, in the following language: 

“Recently a definite drive has been made upon section 28 
of the new merchant marine act. The discriminatory features 
of the law are not intended as a club over foreign competitors, 
They are merely there as a means to force our competitors to 
play the game’ fairly. Foreign shipping interests must stop 
their discriminations against American vessels if they do not 
wish us to resort to the use of section 28.” 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, an- 
nounced July 24 that the board would further certify to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the desirability of extending, 
until January 1, 1921, the period of suspension of the provisions 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act which prevents Amer- 
ican railroads from making preferential rates for commodities 
moving in import and export, except when moved in American 
ships. Admiral Benson said: 

“This section of the act is in the interest of American 
commerce and shipping. Congress had in view that the move- 
ment of our commerce to and from any foreign port, or a port 
in a dependency or possession of the United States, should not 
be restricted and so required the board to certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and authorized the Commission 


-to suspend the provisions of the section. where American ship- 


ping facilities between such port and the United States were 
inadequate. 

“The board has decided that ninety days’ suspension does 
not afford opportunity for proper inquiry into the subject. 
Until fully informed it could not make intelligent applications 
of the provisions of section 28, and has certified to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the desirability of further suspen- 
sion of those provisions until January 1, 1921.” 


CARS FOR STEEL, SAND, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Burcaw 


The Commission has amended its Service No. 9, which was 
a modification of Service Order No. 7, so as to give the shippers 
of steel, sand, gravel, brick and other materials of that kind 2 
supply of cars for their use about 15,000 greater than they re- 
ceived under No. 9. That increase in the supply has beer 
brought about by amending the proviso put into No. 7 by No. $ 
so that coal cars are defined as not including cars with sides of 
38- inches or less, inside measurement. The language in No. 9 
defined coal cars as not including gondolas having sides of 36 
inches or less, inside measurement. D 

This change was made on the representations of representa- 
tives of all parts of the steel industry east of the Mississippi- 
They pointed out to the Commission that the 36-inch rule con- 
demned, for the coal trade, cars which could be more efficiently 
used in transporting the heavier density tonnage of the steel 
and building material trades. For instance, they said the 36- 
inch rule made it illegal to use a car for anything other thar 
coal, which could carry not more than 80,000 pounds of coal, but 
could carry as high as 110,000 pounds of steel. They said that, 
in their opinion, constituted a waste of transportation facilities 
through the devotion of cars to something less than their best 
use. 


CONTROL OVER STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


The Commission on July 29 issued the following conference 
ruling in regard to its jurisdiction over intrastate rates subse- 
quent to February 29, the day on which federal control came to 
an end: 


Jurisdiction over intrastate rates, etc., of carriers which were 
under federal control when it terminated at 12:01 a. m., March 1, 
1920, thereupon passed to the authorities of the respective states, 
subject to the provisions of section 206 of the Transportation _ 
1920, and with the limitations: (a) that such rates, etc., shall not be 
reduced prior to September 1, 1920, without the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and (b) that they shall not contra- 
vene the provisions of section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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INCREASED DEMURRAGE CHARGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroads of the country are going to file tariffs pro- 
posing a five-dollar-a-day demurrage charge and a change of 
basis in the average agreement so that a car may earn credits 
for only three instead of four days. Announcement to this 
effect was made by the transportation section of the general 
committee of the A. R. A. at the end of a conference July 29 
with the demurrage committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. The League committee came to Washington to confer 
on a proposal put forward by the railroad committee to restore 
war-time rates, which were three dollars a day for the first four 
days, six dollars for the next three days and ten dollars for 
each succeeding day. The League committee protested against 
even that on the ground that the railroads do not promptly 
pull empties or take loads out of yards even if they do pull 
the loads from the track or spurs. Its members suggested that 
until railroad service .ceased to be as “jerky” as it is, the rail- 
roads had better not propose additional penalties for shippers 
who now have cause for complaint on the snail-like service from 
railroads in moving cars after they have been loaded or made 
empty. 

Pat the end of the conference, in which the League com- 
nitteemen said they could not agree to any such proposal, 
Chairman Crawford, of the railroad committee, announced that 
the railroad men were of the opinion that, inasmuch as the 
League could not accept war-time rates, they had better file 
tariffs calling for five dollars and a change of the average 
agreement basis. The League men considered that notice that, 
inasmuch as they refused to accept a castigation with a rawhide 
whip, they would be treated to the knout. They adopted a res- 
dution suggesting to their executive committee that the League 
fght any proposal to increase demurrage charges until there 
is improvement in the service. 


ORDER-NOTIFY EMBARGOES 


A sub-committee (W. J. O’Brien, chairman) of the Chicago 
railroad committee on car service held a hearing July 26 on a 
proposal to embargo inbound carload shipments covered by 
order-notify bills of lading as a means of relieving car conges- 
tion in the Chicago district. Shippers and receivers of freight 
vere present in numbers to object to the proposal. One sug- 
gestion, that it was hoped might receive consideration, if it was 
decided to place the embargo, was that the embargo should 
nt apply to shippers who would furnish proper bond. It was 
pinted out at the hearing that such an embargo would greatly 
inure Chicago business. It was suggested on the part of the 
arriers that, should this prove true, an effort might be made 
to make such embargoes national. 

At the meeting of the Chicago railroad car service com- 
nittee July 28 at which the sub-committee handling the matter 
ii the proposed embargo on inbound shipments on order-notify 
tills of lading reported, the sub-committee asked for two weeks’ 
firther time in which to investigate. The postponement was 
granted. 













Washington, D. C., July 27.—In regard to the proposal of 
the car service committee in Chicago, Commissioner Aitchison 
aid the Commission had not been advised that such a move was 
mtemplated. He assumed it was for local reasons peculiar to 
Chicago and, therefore, in the absence of the facts, he could 
lave no opinion on the subject. W. L. Barnes, head of the 
AR. A. ear service commission, said the subject had been men- 
timed in correspondence between the car commission and 
tte Chicago committee, but it had not been brought to the 
ff commission for any action. He added that traffic moving 
Norder-notify bills does not move as rapidly as straight billed 
tafic, but said he knew so little of the facts that he had no 
iinite impression. Mr. Aitchison said the car service com- 
ussion had not brought the matter to the attention of the 
tgulating body. The interstate commerce commissioners are 
lt likely to give much attention to the subject unless it is 
ought sharply to their attention, because they are devoting 
lteir whole time to their report in the advanced rate case. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WESTERN ROADS 


An effort is being made by steel manufacturers in the Chi- 
“0 district to persuade western carriers to invest some of 
money they are going to devote to an enlargement of their 
{pment supply in low side, drop end gondolas of 100,000 
winds’ capacity and at least 46 feet in length. C. L. Lingo, 
€ manager for the Inland Steel Company, has written a 
‘ler to the president of each western road suggesting that 
‘*Y quit depending on eastern connections to furnish them 
’t kind of equipment, especially in view of the fact that 
lcago has become a steel producing district of importance 
‘Tanting the inclusion of cars of that type in their equipment 
srams. In his letter to the presidents, he said: 
Beg to advise that, during the recent advanced rate case 
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hearing in Washington, I appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, advocating that the maximum advance in 
freight rates, permitted by the new railroad act, be granted the 
carriers. 

“There is no doubt but that a substantial advance in freight 


rates will be awarded the carriers at an early date. One of 
the purposes for which the advance in freight rates will be 
given the carriers will be to enable them to provide themselves 
with suitable equipment. 

“In this connection wish to call your attention to the fact 
that, for a great many years, the western roads have depended 
upon the use of the low side drop end equipment of the eastern 
carriers for the transportation of steel to western points. 

“As the Chicago territory has now become one of the 
largest steel producing centers in the United States, it is neces- 
sary that the western lines provide suitable equipment for steel 
mill products, which require the use of drop end cars of not 
less than 100,000 pounds’ capacity, and should be at least 46 
feet in length. 

“By building drop end cars along these general lines, you 
would have a general service car that could be used in handling 
stone, brick, sand and gravel, as well as being suitable for coal 
loading. 

“If you deem it consistent, kindly issue instructions, when 
specifications are gotten out by your company for the building 
of new equipment, that special attention be given in providing 
adequate equipment suitable for moving products from steel 
mills. 

“Will be very pleased to have you indicate what you will 
do in this matter.” 


APPLICATION OF INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorneys for the National Live Stock Shippers’ League, 
American National Live Stock Association, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, the Kansas State Live 
Stock Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
July 28, petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
conference to be attended by representatives of the Commis- 
sion, carriers and live stock organiztions. 

The purpose of the conference would be to agree on some 
equitable plan of applying the rate increases requested by the 
carriers in Ex Parte No. 74, the pending advanced rate case, 
and the following matters have been suggested for specific 
consideration: 


Maximum and the ratio of percentage increases. 

Uniformity of shipping contracts. 

Preservation of market differentials. 

Adjustments to preserve relationships and to avoid discrimina- 
tion, (a) between markets, and (b) between live stock and the prod- 
ucts thereof. 

Stocker and feeder rates. 

Competitive state versus interstate rates. 

Preservation and extension of the application of through rates. 
Use of and charges for stock yards: feeding rules and charges. 
and such other rules pertaining to transportation as may be agreed to. 


mm CODD RS 


AID 


The petitioners pointed out that a similar request was 
previously contained in their brief, but that, due to the lack 
of knowledge of the amount of increase to be allowed, it was 
impracticable for the suggestions to receive previous considera- 
tion. The suggestion is now made that in order to avoid 
postponing the effective date of the new tariffs or schedules, 
the live stock rates and rules may be made effective on short 
notice immediately following the requested conference. 


ADVANCED RATE APPLICATION 


The memorandum submitted to the Commission on July 22 
by the railroads, containing their suggestions as to how, by 
means of increases in rates, they might raise the $626,000,000 
they will have to pay on account of the Railroad Labor Board’s 
decision, is as follows: 

“The carriers in eastern, southern and western groups 
bring to the attention of the Commission the fact that since 
the conclusion of the hearings herein, the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board on July 20, 1920, made an award increasing 
the pay of railroad employes, effective May 1, 1920, the effect 
of which, as nearly as can now be estimated, is to increase the 
operating expenses of the carriers approximately $626,000,000 
per annum, divided among the three classification territories 
as follows: 

2 er tka cheb piclo tessa Wee ptatase peo ara neatata ap ee NE ee $318,729,935 
69,909,491 
237,281,659 


ee ee Te et Cee ee te ee Te $625,921,085 


Fiastern group 
Southern group 


Cee eee rere reese errs seereeseesesesessereseseres 


Total 


“The carriers respectfully suggest that the revenues re- 


quired to meet said wage award be provided in part from pas- 
senger traffic and in part from freight traffic, by increasing 
rates accruing from passenger traffic, both interstate and intra- , 
state, and by increasing the percentage advances in freight and 
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switching rates, already applied for, both interstate and intra- 
state, in the following manner, to wit: 

“1. All passenger fares to be increased 20 per cent, with 
a minimum of not less than 10 cents per trip on any form of 
ticket. 

“The foregoing includes: Standard local or interline fares; 
excursion, convention and fares for other special occasions; 
commutation and other multiple form of ticket; extra fares on 
limited trains; club car rates. 

“2. All excess baggage rates to be increased 20 per cent. 

“3. Surcharge on sleeping and parlor cars to be made 50 
per cent of the charge for space occupied either in parlor or 
sleeping cars. 

“4. Milk. Increase all rates, both passenger and freight, 
same total percentage applied to freight revenue. 


“5. Freight and switching revenues to be increased suffi- 
ciently to yield the balance of the revenue required to meet 
the increased operating expenses due to the Labor Board 
award, in addition to the percentage increase already proposed 
in this proceeding. The increased amounts thus to be provided 
from freight traffic and switching service are arrived at as 
follows: If the increases proposed above on traffic other than 
freight and switching are made effective on all such traffic, 
state and interstate, and if the volume of business equals that 
of the year ended October 31, 1919, the estimated increased 
revenue accruing therefrom will be as follows: 


Eastern. Southern. Western. Total. 
1. Passenger revenue (inc. 
PGE cehideoedataewen $111,668,982 $29,826,401 $92,332,599 $233,827,982 
2. Excess 
|) Eee 527,888 180,017 713,090 1,420,995 
3. Surcharge in parlor and 
sleeping cars (50% of 
p. and s. car rate).. 
4. Milk revenue (inc. same 
BH TONNE) cecessvnce 


43,639,344 
8,662,089 


5,852,036 20,231,200 
252,115 1,453,558 


17,556,108 
6,956,416 


Total amount to be 
raised from above 
sources eeeeecseeee 136,709,394 36.110,569 114,730,447 287,550,410 
“The amount remaining to be provided from freight traffic 
and switching service and the resulting additional percentages 
of increase in freight and switching revenues required in order 
to meet the wage award are as follows: 
Eastern. Southern. Western. Total. 
WMS GONE: isis ceeser< $318,729,935 $69,909,495 $237,281,655 $625,921,085 
Increased revenue from 
items 1-4 listed above. 136,709,394 36,110,569 114,730,447 287,550,410 


Balance to be obtained 
from freight and 
WOE av kde dines cece 182,020,541 33,798,926 122,551,208 338,370,675 


Tercentage of freight and rue 
switching revenue 10.00% 8.57% 8.23% 9.13% 


“These additional percentages added to the percentages al- 
ready proposed in this proceeding produce the following total 
percentages of increase in freight and switching rates necessary 
to take care of the requirements already shown and the Wage 
Board award: 











East- South- West- 

ern. ern. ern. 
Original application as revised at hearing 29.75% 30.34% 23.80% 
Additional percentages required ......... 10.00% 8.57% 8.23% 
Total percentages required........... 39.75% 38.91% 32.03% 


“The proposed advance of 20 per cent in passenger fares 
is, as hereinbefore stated, based upon the assumption that the 
same percentage of advance is to be made in intrastate fares. 
Intrastate passenger traffic contributes approximately 50 per 
cent of the total passenger revenue. The attention of the 
Commission is called to the fact that in many states there are 
statutory enactments undertaking to fix passenger fares 3 cents 
per mile or less. While existing rates of 3 cents per mile in 
such states are continued in effect by the transportation act, it 
will be necessary to give careful consideration to the situation 
that will arise as to proposed rates in excess of that amount. 
In those states where the state commissions have no power to 
increase passenger fares, it will be necessary for the carriers 
to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for relief. 
While such proceedings are being taken it is very doubtful, 
owing to the relation between interstate and intrastate passen- 
ger fares at important basing points, whether the proposed in- 
terstate rates can be made effective in many cases. It must, 
therefore, be anticipated that, for a period of several months 
at least, the full benefit of the proposed basis of passenger 
rates cannot be secured and that the carriers will in fact fall 
many million dollars short of securing it. It follows that un- 
less the situation above outlined can be met promptly, further 
increases on other traffic than those now proposed will be 
needed. 

“A similar situation to that above outlined as to passenger 
rates exists in some of the states as to the proposed increased 
freight rates. 

“The proposed advance in passenger fares is likewise based 
upon the assumption that the passenger traffic will remain as 
heavy as during the year 1919, notwithstanding the fact that 


the passenger traffic of said year was the largest in the history 
of the carriers, including as it did a large movement incident 
to demobilization, and notwithstanding the possible effect o 
said increased passenger fares and the imposition of surcharges 
in parlor and sleeping cars upon passenger travel and passep. 
ger revenue; and carriers state that if, as may well be, there 
is a falling off of passenger travel or a falling off in the nup. 
ber of persons occupying parlor and sleeping cars, the estimates 
increased revenue from passenger traffic will not be realizeg 
and it will become necessary to look to other sources of revenye 
to make good the resulting deficiency. 

“The foregoing proposals embody the suggestions of the 
carriers as to the manner and sources from which the increasge4 
revenue required to meet the award of the Labor Board should 
be provided. j 

“They, therefore, ask that, in addition to the advances jp 
freight and switching rates heretofore applied for in this pro. 
ceeding, the Commission initiate or authorize the increases jp 
rates herein proposed or such other increases as, in the judg. 
ment of the Commission, are meet and proper and as will, ip 
connection with the increases heretofore proposed, yield the 
aggregate net railway operating income heretofore sought 
herein.” 

The memorandum was signed by Alfred P. Thom, F, | 
Gowen, R. V. Fletcher and Fred H. Wood, counsel; and Danie 
Willard, chairman sub-committee of general committee Official 
Classification territory; C. H. Markham, chairman sub-comnit. 
tee of general committee Southern Classification territory; and 
S. M. Felton, chairman committee of western lines. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A deficit of $25,881,485 in railway operating income was 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission July 26, ina 
final summary of the result of operations on class I roads in 
April. The government’s guaranty to the railroads, which con- 
tinues until September 1, is, in round figures, $75,000,000 a 
month. The loss to the government, therefore, was more than 
$100,000,000 in April. 

The deficit was caused by the eastern and western roads, 
the deficit of the eastern carriers being $20,848,079 and that 
of the western carriers $6,508,040. The southern carriers 
achieved an income of $1,474,634. 

In the four months ended with April, the railway operating 
income amounted to $52,556,840. That sum includes approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of back railway mail pay earned before 192) 
but awarded to them by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
early in January. The railway operating income, therefore, 
amounted to only little more than $2,500,000 in the four months 
of this year. 

In the eastern district the deficit for the first four months 
totaled $35,728,967. In the southern district the operating in 
come amounted to $29,710,366, and in the western district $53; 
575,441. 

In Avril the operating revenue for the country as a whole 
increased over the operating revenue of the corresponding 
month in 1919 from $389,487,271 to $401,604,695; expenses from 
$344,770,607 to $404,480,142, and the railway operating income 
fell from $28,643,057 to $25,881,485. 

In the eastern district in April the operating revenue fell 
from $173,584,419 to $170,548,356; expenses increased from $137; 
793,754 to $183,544,498, and the income fell from $9,231,393 10 
a deficit of $20,848,079. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$64,168,922 to $70,045,265; operating expenses from $56,506,688 
to $65,373,903, and the operating income fell from $5,326,587 [0 
$1,474,634. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $151,733,93! 
to $161,012,074; expenses from $130,470,167 to $155,561,741, and 
the income fell from $14,085,067 to a deficit of $6,508,040. 


In the country as a whcle for the four months the ope" 
ating revenue climbed from $1,516,094,857 to $1,787,742,361; & 
penses from $1,378,341,046 to $1,655,526,561, and the income 
fell from $75,783,771 to $52,556,840. 


In the eastern district the revenue increased from $670,609: 
970 to $759,638,931; expenses from $634,812,995 to $766,245,71% 
and the income fell from $10,606,324 to a deficit of $35,728,96. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $20.° 
480,284 to $305,281,828; expenses from $223,688,097 to $263,95% 
728, and the income rose from $19,422,358 to $29,710,366. _ 

In the western district the revenue increased from $592,91% 
603 to $722,821,606; expenses from $519,839,954 to $625,326,115 
and the income from $45,755,089 to $58,575,441. 

Application to the figures showing the results of operatio! 
in April and the four months ended with April on class | roads, 
of the standard return, as near as it may be ascertained from 
the reports of the Commission, instead of the railway operat: 
income return, gives the report made public on July 26 a le 
favorable aspect. The first comparison is between the railwa! 
operating income and the broad figures used to denote ™ 
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standard return which the government is obligated to pay to 
the railroads until September 1. On account of the changes 
that have been made in the methods of stating accounts, com- 
parisons for many years have been between railway operating 
income for various periods, rather than between what, in the 
federal control act, is denominated the “standard return.” 

The figures showing standard return for the class I roads 
that report to the Commission and the money the government 
is to pay are not exactly comparable, because six or eight class 
I roads were not under federal control. Therefore, the figures 
relating to them are not included. Then, farther, some class II 
roads were under federal control. The figures relating to them 
are embraced in the sum representing the standard return. 

It is, therefore, as nearly accurate as possible to say that 
operations in April will take $100,000,000 more out of the treas- 
ury of the United States than they put in. By a comparison 
with the standard return for all class I roads, with the standard 
return as shown in the final April summary made by the Com- 
mission, the loss to the government will be somewhat greater 
than $100,000,000. The standard return, or net railway oper- 
ating income, as shown by the final summary for April, is a 
deficit of $29,604,417. That is to say, if all the class I roads 
of the country had accepted the government’s guaranty that 
runs until September 1, then the government would have to 
pay to them the standard return, plus $29,604,417. For purposes 
of easy comparison, the guaranty of the standard return obli- 
gates the government to pay $75,000,000 a month. Therefore, 
on that method of arriving at the loss of the government, the 
discrepancy between what the railroads earned for the govern- 
ment in April and what it will have to pay them is $104,604,417. 

That, however, is not the whole of the story. The standard 
return for all class I roads is more than $75,000,000 a month. 
As before remarked, six or eight class I roads were not taken 
under federal control. The statisticians of the Commission, 
soon after the roads were taken over, figured the standard 
return for all class I roads to be about $930,000,000 a year, 
making the monthly bill $77,500,000 would give a loss to the 
government for the month of $108,104,417. However, not all 
the class I roads of the country accepted the provisions of the 
guaranty section of the new transportation law. The Southern 
is the most notable exception. The amount of their standard 
return, therefore, should be deducted from the $930,000,000. 

The complexities of the subject are too great to permit of 
anything more than an approximation and an approximation 
of the loss $100,000,000 is probably as good as can be made 
without resort to the most laborious calculations, involving re- 
course to the figures in the reports for dozens of big railroads. 

The strike of the switchmen is believed to be the greatest 
factor in the answer to the query as to what caused the bad 
showing. The car accumulation, in one week, ran up from 
about 90,000 to 269,000. The first figure was the accumulation 
of cars inherited by the railroad corporations from the Railroad 
Administration. That accumulation was four times as great as 
the normal accumulation arising from wrecks, floods, and other 
non-preventable causes. 


How many more cars would have been loaded than were 
given lading is speculation of the highest kind. Even if the 
loss to the railroads was only $50 a car, the loss on the ac- 
cumulation in excess of that inherited from the Railroad Admin- 
istration was $12,450,000. The big loss, however, came from 
the inability of the railroads to do business. The detention of 
cars was the smallest part of the loss, it is believed. 


One thing the figures do bring to mind is the fact that 
when the so-called outlaw strikes were called, the policy of 
the railroads was to mislead, the public into believing they were 
not very serious. The railroad managers appeared to believe 
they could handle the situation better if the public was made 
to believe that the strikes were not serious; that the public 
would read prepared reports about 75 per cent of the crews 
working and come to the conclusion that the railroads in that 
terminal were doing 75 per cent of the normal volume of busi- 
ness. It was suggested that reports of that kind would dis- 
courage the strikers. 

That the strikes of yardmen were largely responsible for 
the unfavorable showing, it is believed, is shown by the fact 
that the deficit in the eastern district, using the uet railway 
operating income instead of the railway operating income as 
the yardstick, was $24,002,682. That. is the final figure. The 
partial summary ‘showed a deficit of only $14,729,880, but it 
was not of much value, because it did not include the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad, the Panhandle, and twenty-one smaller roads, 
some of which may not be eastern district roads. The Penn- 
Sylvania alone, as a bad factor, is enough alone to have caused 
most of the difference between the partial summary figure and 
the figure shown in the final report issued on July 24. 

In the southern district the final figure, on the basis herein 
used, showed a net railway operating income of only $1,474,634. 
The partial summary, which was issued June 20, showed a 
net railway operating income of $2,388,913. 

Inasmuch as St. Louis and Chicago were two points at 
Which the strikes were particularly virulent, the effect thereof 
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might be expected to be shown in the April reports of the 
western carriers, and the expectation would not be amiss. The 
partial summary showed a deficit of $3,284,562 and the final of 
$7,200,066, or more than double the figure shown in the early 
returns. The latter did not include those for the Burlington 
and Southern Pacific, or such of the twenty-one smaller roads 
not mentioned by name, in the partial summary issued on 
June 20. 

The effect of the April figures on the total for the four 
months is marked and destroys most of the optimistic forecast 
made by the southern shippers in their presentation of the 
southern view of the 1920 advanced rate case. 


INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Measured by net ton-miles, by loaded freight car-miles and 
freight service train-miles, the business of the country was con- 
siderably better in May of this year than in the corresponding 
month of 1919. The net ton-miles increased from 24,067,090,000 
in May, 1919, to 28,242,876,000 in May of this year. The freight 
service frain-miles increased from 35,819,429 to 41,433,969. 

Another indication of an enlarged volume of business is 
furnished by the figures showing a decided decrease in the 
number of empty freight car-miles. The reduction was from 
420,622,903 to 405,733,288. 

In the five months’ period ended with May of this year 
the net ton-miles showed an increase from 108,526,844,000 to 
128,406,678,000. The freight service train-miles increased from 
171,457,915 to 197,313,552, and the loaded freight car-miles in- 
creased from 3,974,395,405 to 4,641,313,981. The empty freight 
car-miles, in the five months’ period, were somewhat greater 
in this year than last, the increase in such mileage being from 
1,860,180,247 to 1,861,387,550. 

These figures are taken from a partial advance summary 
of traffic on class I steam roads, promulgated by the Commis- 
sion July 28. They cover the reports of all except 24 class I 
roads. Among the carriers the reports from which are miss- 
ing, are the Reading, Staten Island Rapid Transit, Burlington, 
Lehigh Valley, New York Central, Pennsylvania System, and 
St. Louis Southwestern. 

The improvement shown in the figures given for the country 
as a whole was spread throughout the eight regions for which 
reports were assembled by the Commission in conformity with 
the practice that prevailed while the Railroad Administration 
was collecting and disseminating these data. 

There was some diminution in passenger service train-miles. 
In the Pocahontas region in the five months’ period there was 
a reduction from the figures attained in the corresponding part 
of 1919, from 4,607,380 to 4,285,812. In May the passenger train- 
miles in that region were reduced from 959,923 to 888,255. 
There was also a small reduction in passenger service train- 
miles in May in the Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny region, the reduc- 
tion being from 3,572,203 to 3,551,034. For the five months’ pe- 
riod there was an increase in that district from 16,485,068 to 
16,943,915. 

The increase in passenger service train-miles in May for 
the country as a whole was from 33,446,379 to 34,447,382. In 
the five months’ period the increase in passenger service train- 
miles was from 159,736,874 to 167,235,889. 


ADVANCED EXPRESS RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made July 23 on the advanced express 
rate case, hearings on which were held throughout the country 
in May, June, and July. No one appeared at the argument to 
oppose the advances in toto. The questions were as to how 
much and how the increase in revenue needed by the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company shouid be procured. 

T. B. Harrison, attorney for the express company, ad- 
vocated increases on the basis of making rates prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when it reformed ex- 
press rates, rules, regulations, and practices in the big case 
in which Franklin K. Lane wrote the report and orders es- 
tablishing the block system of stating rates and setting forth 
the different factors entering into the composition of an ex- 
press rate. He said the out and out opponenis of rate in- 
creases were the shippers of ice cream, laundry, fruits, and 
vegetables. As to ice cream and laundry he said there had 
been no change in the situation since the Commission con- 
sidered rates on them, except to grow worse. 

As to the part of the express rates which goes to the rail- 
roads, he said the amount involved was so small that it could 
make no dent in the general need of the railroad companies. 
He asked that the Commission do not delay disposing of the 
case on account of the injection of that question. The requests 
made by employes of the express company the day before, if 
granted, he said, would cause an increase of $73,000,000 in the 
operating expense. Besides, he said, the new contract pro- 
posed for the regulation of relations between the railroads 
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and the express company was ready for submission in connec- 
tion with the negotiations that had been going on, so that, 
if the Commission desired to act on that phase of the subject, 
it could do so afterwards. Bad as the express service was and 
had been, he said, no shipper was suggesting that the advance 
to cover increased costs of operation should be denied or 
long delayed. 

“If the wage advance is made, will it mean you will be 
back here asking for another advance?” asked Commissioner 
Eastman. 

“We will not be back unless we need more money,” said 
Mr. Harrison, “but we will probably have to come.” He said 
there was an idea that the Railroad Labor Board would allow 
an advance of at least $33,000,000. 

Mr. Harrison admitted, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Eastman, that the proposed contract between the railroads 
and the express company meant that the railroads would have 
to stand part of the burden of poor business. The express 
company desired to make money, he said, and believed the 
new form was better for it than the existing contract. He 
suggested, however, that the fact that there was a new con- 
tract in prospect should not delay the case. 

A. L. Reed, for the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, 
objected to an increase based on a showing of an increase in 
operating expenses in which were included the big loss and 
damage claims arising during federal control. An advance 
based in part on the fact that the loss and damage claims 
amounted to 7.1968 per cent of the operation revenue, he said, 
would be capitalizing the result of the negligence of the ex- 
press company. Coincident with the government’s guaran- 
teeing of the income of the express company came an enormous 
increase in the loss and damage claims. The express company, 
he asserted, immediately quit trying to give to shipments the 
care that had been theretofore given them. The result was that 
thieving increased greatly. He said there was no reason why 
the express company should care whether it lost or delivered a 
package. The government having undertaken to pay operating 
expenses and dividends, there was no reason why the express 
company should require each employe handling a package to 
give a receipt for it, as was the practice before government 
control. The old time express employes made it their boast 
that they protected property from thieves. That was not the 
boast now, he said, because the government is paying the 
bills. The company, however, is now undertaking to tighten 
up and restore the old-time personal responsibility of employes 
because the period of government guaranty is drawing to an 
end. He said the new scheme for protecting the property of 
shipper was put into effect on July 1. Mr. Reed also criticised 
the government for what he called its illogical attitude of 
paying loss and damage claims but refusing to pay items in 
the capital account, which would have prevented the crea- 
tion of loss and damage claims. His illustration was the re- 
fusal of the government to enlarge the express warehouse at 
Dallas, which enlargement would have prevented thefts. Sixty- 
two per cent of the claims for loss were for total disappear- 
ance of packages. Whole carloads of express matter was 
lost, one carload being lost in Virginia for more than a year. 

“These were preventable losses,” said Mr. Reed, “and they 
should not be made the basis for an increase in rates.” He 
added that the express went into the freight business and the 
loss of carloads was due to that fact. He said the company 
should be required to get out of the freight business. 

Branch P. Kerfoot, appearing for J. Leibner & Co. et al., 
brought to the attention of the Commission the probable source 
of the supply of raw material for the gefullte fische that Mon- 
tague Glass talks about in his stories. His clients are ship- 
pers of live fish from around Sandusky, O., to the east side 
of New York. The business was established to meet a de- 
mand for live fish arising among the orthodox Jews of the 
east side of New York. The rates on live fish, under the pro- 
posal of the express company, would go up a minimum of 41 
per cent and a maximum of 47 per cent which is about 
double the increase on other things. He said the increases 
were the result of the operation of the rules laid down by 
the express company and were not intended. He said the only 
increase in the expense of handling live fish was that which 
had come from the higher wages of the clerks who make 
out the way bills. The express company performed no serv- 
ice for the shippers of live fish either at point of origin or 
destination other than placing the specially equipped cars for 
loading and unloading. 

Cc. E. Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic League, opposed 
any increase for the railroads. He said the increase should 
be made wholly in the part of the rate accruing to the ex- 
press company, which would not be more than 10 per cent. 
He said personally his idea was that the express company 
had been doing too much freight business, but he said he 
was not criticising it on that account. He believed it had done 
the ‘best it knew how. However, he thought, the Commission 
should hold an inquiry to determine where the line should 
drawn between freight and express, so that in the future 
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there could not be any such breakdown through the throwing 
of freight business to the express company. 

Arguments on the advanced rate case were completed at 
the afternoon session of July 23. Franklin D. Jones, for the 
National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, raised the 
question as to whether there should be further impositions on 
food products, and W. H. Chandler presented the views of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and New England Traffic League along the lines taken 
in the testimony given in behalf of the N. I. T. L. at the 
hearings. 

Willis Crane spoke for the National League of Commission 
Merchants on the objections they have made to the proposals 
regarding fruits and vegetables. E. H. Hickok, for the Ameri- 
can Association of Baking Industries, said that a mere state- 
ment that the express company is losing money, without a 
showing as to the causes, is not sufficient ground for increasing 
rates on bread and cake, which he held to be necessities, the 
cost of which should not be increased unless there is substan- 
tial cause. 

J. P. Haynes of Sioux City, speaking for the Missouri River 
cities from Sioux City on the north to Kansas City on the south, 
said express rates should be blanketed from points in the 
first zone to the cities for which he was speaking, as are the 
freight rates. He said the unjust inflation in express rates im- 
mediately west of the Mississippi River should not be continued. 

C. H. Marshall, for the live fish interests, contended there 
should be a general revision of express schedules for the cor- 
rection and eradication of inconsistencies and errors that have 
been disclosed since the original establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission basis of stating rates. He said the 
cryptic formula of that basis should be discarded and rates 
established on a fair and understandable basis and the exig- 
encies of the situation should not be permitted to stand in 
the way of a removal of the burdens on the fresh fish traffic. 


MATTERS OF FINANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has authorized the Norfolk & Western, in 
finance docket No. 10, to exchange 133,000 shares of its stock 
for $13,300,000 worth of convertible gold bonds, in accordance 
with the agreement made when it issued its securities long 
before Congress authorized and directed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to supervise the issuance of railroad securi- 
ties; also $18,353,000 worth of its stock for convertible bonds 
of another issue, and $17,945,000 worth of stock for still an- 
other issue. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company has ap- 
plied for the permission of the Commission to buy 21,300 shares 
of the stock of the West Side Belt Railroad Company from 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad and Coal Company, for $50,- 
000. The Pittsburgh & West Virginia controls the two com- 
panies with which it desires to conduct the stock transaction. 
It controls the West Side Belt, indirectly, through its control 
of the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad and Coal Company. It de- 
sires to control it directly, hence the deal for the purchase of 
the shares. It thinks that direct control will be for the benefit 
of the public. 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad has applied 
to the Commission for permission to renew a promissory note 
for $150,000 given to a bank in Norfolk three years ago to raise 
money for new construction at Sewell’s Point. The bank is 
willing to renew at 6 per cent, the rate charged in the first 
instance. 

The Commission has authorized the Santa Fe, in an order 
in Finance Docket No. 17, to exchange $9,243,000 worth of its 
fifty-year four per cent convertible gold bonds for an equal 
amount of its common stock issue of $43,686,000 set aside for 
the purpose of such exchange at the option of the holders of 
the bonds. The bonds were issued with a condition attached 
that they should be exchangeable for stock at the option of the 
bondholder. Failure of the railroad company to make the ex- 
change on demand automatically would force the bonds to 
maturity and lay the ground for foreclosure proceedings. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has applied to the Commission 
for authority to issue $2,400,000 worth of equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series of 1920, bearing 7 per cent interest; also three 
one-year renewal notes for a total of $2,125,000 at 6 per cent 
interest, and two ninety-day notes for $925,000, also at 6 per 
cent. The obligations that were to bear 6 per cent interest 
attracted no attention. The proposed equipment trust certifi- 
cates on which it is proposed to pay 7 per cent may be con- 
sidered in connection with the general inquiry the Commission 
is making into the question of the rates of interest, the first 
hearing on which was scheduled for July 29. A hearing was 
scheduled for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie application July 3°. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is always sent 
as first-class mail (except to subscribers in the Chicago 
loop), thus insuring prompt and regular delivery. 
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July 31, 1920 
a ae 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
a * 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Demurrage, Shipments Frozen: 
(Argued March 26, 1920; decided June 1, 1920.) Rule 8-A, 


subd. 2, of the Uniform Demurrage Code, approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, providing that no demurrage shall 
be collected when shipments are frozen while in transit, so 
as to prevent unloading during the prescribed free time, treats 
the single car as the unit, and, where any single car of frozen 
ore might have been unloaded within the free time, demurrage 
was collectible, though the number of cars received by the 
consignee at one time could not be so unloaded, the consignee 
having entered into the average agreement with the railroad 
prescribed in rule 9.—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Kittanning Iron 
& Steel Mfg. Co., 40 Sup. Ct. Rept. 532. 

Power to Fix Venue: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi.) Congress did not delegate 
to the executive the power to fix the venue of actions. 40 Stat. 
451, ec. 25, 10 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1919, 3115%j)—Alabama & V. Ry. Co. vs. Journey, 84 So. Rept. 
706. 

The venue of such actions remained as it was before the 
act of Congress was passed.—Ibid. 





a * 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

' * 





BILL OF LADING 
Possession: 

(District Court, W. D., New York.) The possession of a 
bill of lading, whether indorsed or not, is presumptive evidence 
of ownership of goods therein described as against any person 
not showing a better title—National Bank of Ashtabula vs. 
Bradley, 264 Fed. Rept. 700. 


Act of Drawer: 

Any act of the drawer of a bill of lading, after delivery of 
the bill and discount of a draft attached, will not affect the 
tights of the person discounting the drafts.—Ibid. 


Bank Collecting Draft: 

Rule of bank, that in receiving drafts it shall act only as 
agent for the depositor, applies only between the bank and 
its customer, and does not constitute the bank, which discounted 
drafts attached to a bill of lading, a mere agent of the owner 
as against an attaching creditor.—lIbid. 


Where a bank discounted drafts attached to a bill of lad- 
ing, and gave credit to the depositor, who was already indebted, 
allowing the depositor to withdraw the excess, the bank became 
the owner of the property specified in the bill of lading, not- 
withstanding the depositor’s attempts to induce the consignee, 
on whom the drafts were drawn, to dispose of the property, this 
being particularly true where the deposit slip giving credit 
contained no reservation.—Ibid. 


Under Gen. Code Ohio, 8193 et seq., bank discounting drafts 
With bills of lading attached, even though the drawer has over- 
drawn his account, becomes a holder for valuable consideration. 
—Ibid. 

Where, after a bank had discounted drafts with bills of 
lading attached, the sheriff seized the grain shipped under a 
judgment against the consignor, his act amounted to a con- 
version as against the bank, and an action for damages for 
conversion may be maintained.—Ibid. 


Where a bank discounted drafts with bills of lading at- 
lached, and gave the depositor credit, which he withdrew, the 
tights of the bank were not affected, because a relative of the 
depositor subsequently gave a note to secure other indebtedness 


ma the bank, on which the depositor made payments, etc.— 
id. 


_ (Supreme Court of Illinois.) When a bank accepted a draft 
Idorsed in blank by the payee with bill of lading attached 
& collateral security for a loan, it became the holder in due 
course of the draft, and took title to the goods described in the 
bil of lading.—Anderson et al. vs. Keystone Chemical Supply 
Co, 127 N. E. Rept. 668. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Measure of Damages: 

(Argued and submitted April 23, 1920; decided May 17, 
1920.) Whether a provision of a bill of lading, requiring loss 
or damage to be measured by the value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment, including freight charges, violates 
the statute, is a question as to the meaning of the statute which 
the courts must decide for themselves, regardless of the de- 
termination of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
rule is reasonable.—Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., 40 Sup. Ct. Rept. 504. 

A provision of a bill of lading issued in November, 1915, 
for an interstate shipment, requiring the amount of any loss or 
damage to be computed on the basis of the value of the prop- 
erty at the place and time of shipment, including freight charges, 
violates act March 4, 1915 (Comp. St. 8604a), making carriers 
liable for the full actual loss, notwithstanding any limitation 
of liability or of the amount of recovery, where the actual loss 
was more than the amount recoverable thereunder.—Ibid. 


No Value Declared: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) In an action against an 
express company for loss of a trunk, refusal of the trial court 
to admit testimony as to charges on shipments collect where 
no value was declared, held not erroneous.—Mosier vs. Ameri- 
can Ry. Express Co., 178 N. W. Rept. 81. 

A uniform express receipt issued by express company for a 
trunk, and accepted by the shipper without reading the same 
under the rule of strict construction as to liability, held not 
to limit the company’s liability for loss to $50, as provided 
therein as for a shipment whose value was undeclared.—Ibid. 

Particularly in view of Pub. Acts 1909, No. 300, 40, accept- 
ance by the shipper without objection of a receipt limiting the 
carrier’s liability, prepared by the carrier’s agent and handed 
the shipper by him, though it raises a presumption of knowl- 
edge of and consent to the stipulations contained in it, is not 
conclusive, but, like any presumption of fact, is open to rebuttal. 
—Ibid. 

Presumption as to Condition: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) When suit is brought against 
a terminal carrier, there being one or more intermediate car- 
riers, to recover for goods delivered by it in a damaged condi- 
tion, upon proof that the goods were in good condition when 
they came into possession of the initial carrier, the presumption 
is that they were in good condition when delivered to the ter- 
minal carrier. To overcome this presumption the burden is 
upon defendant to prove that the goods were in a damaged 
condition when they came into its possession.—C. C. Whitnack 
Produce Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 178 N. W. Rept. 176. 


Carmack Amendment: 

“The common-law liability of a carrier as an insurer was 
not changed with respect to a loss occurring on its own line 
by the provision of the Carmack amendment of June 29, 1906 
(34 Stat., p. 584, c. 3591), to the act of February 4, 1887 (24 
Stat., p. 379, c. 104, 20, Comp. St. 1913, 8592), making the initial 
carrier of an interstate shipment liable for any loss, damage or 
injury caused by it or by any other carrier to which the ship- 
ment may be delivered.”—Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. R. Co. vs. 
Rankin, 241 U. S. 319, 36 Sup. Ct. 555, 60 L. Ed. 1022, L. R. A., 
1917-A, 265.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Caretaker: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) A shipper of 
live stock in interstate commerce accompanying it as caretaker 
under the usual drover’s contract, made a part of the bill of 
lading, providing for his transportation without extra charge, is 
a passenger for hire——-Gooch vs. Oregon Short Line R. Co., 264 
Fed. Rept. 664. 


Notice of Injury: 

Where a drover’s contract, made part of a bill of lading 
covering an interstate shipment of live stock, provided that 
the carrier should not be liable for injury unless given written 
notice within thirty days, the giving of such notice was essen- 
tial to a recovery, and the carrier’s actual notice of the injury 
and attempts to make a settlement did not dispense therewith, 
where the offers of settlement were refused, and the injured 
party never stated the amount of his claim, even verbally, to 
the carrier’s representative.—Ibid. 


SETTLEMENT WITH STEAMSHIP LINES 


The Railroad Administration has made a final settlement 
with the Mallory and Clyde Steamship Lines, operating as two 
companies with the same president, for $4,019,782. That sum 
includes pay for the steamship Onandaga. Some advances have 
been made on the sum representing the settlement, so that the 
amount of money to be paid over will be somewhat less. The 
payment covers compensation, depreciation, maintenance and 
all other claims. It is a final settlement in the full meaning 
of the adjective. It is the second complete settlement, the 
first having been that of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





War Tax on Export Shipments 


Massachusetts.—Question: Relative to the application of 
war tax on shipments to Canada, should this tax apply to the 
following: Shipments moving between two points in the United 
States, but the nearest railroad station to destination being 
located in Canada, the goods being trucked from the carrier’s 
station in Canada across the boundary line to destination in 
United States, under supervision of the customs officials. Also 
if the bill of lading was indorsed “in bond” would this affect 
the application of the war tax? 

Answer: Article 18 of Regulations 49 (revised) of the 
Treasury Department provides that shipments to Canada moving 
under through bills of lading are exempt from the transporta- 
tion tax. A through bill of lading for the purposes of this 
article is one in which the property is consigned to a consignee 
and a destination in Canada. 

It is our opinion that if the transportation charges are paid 
in Canada or are prepaid to the Canadian destination, that they 
should be exempt from the tax. After delivery at the point 
in Canada the government is not concerned in the subsequent 
disposition of the shipment. 

If you are forced to pay the tax you should secure a copy 
of form No. 46 from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., and file claim for refund of the amount paid. 


Weighing of Freight 


Michigan.—Question: In August, 1915, we received a car 
of lumber from Newark, Ark.; this car was transferred en route 
and was originally billed at a weight of 52,800 pounds. On 
request of shipper, who advised us that car had been trans- 
ferred, car was weighed at destination with a net result of 
50,800 pounds. We settled with the railroad company on the 
50,800 pounds’ basis, but they have just presented us with an 
undercharge to cover the 2,000 pounds, claiming that the weight 
nearest the point of origin should govern, regardless of the fact 
that the car had been transferred and a possible loss occurring. 

The carrier is advising us that they have handled the mat- 
ter through the Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau, who have 
advised them that, under weighing rules in vogue, there would 
be little question but that the weight taken at or nearest point 
of origin should prepail, and that they should protect the weight 
of 52,800 pounds. We would be very pleased to have your 
ruling on the subject. 

Answer: In re Weighing of Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C. 
7, the Commission established certain rules for determining the 
accuracy of weights and computing the charges thereon. In 
part they stated, that freight should ordinarily be weighed 
within fifty miles of the point of origin; that the shipper has 
the right to demand a reweighing; that a tolerance of 500 
pounds should be allowed in reweighing, and that if the original 
weight was improper, the shipper ought not to be required to 
pay for the reweighing. 

In the case of Schenk vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C. 125, 
and in Aetna Portland Cement Co. vs. D. G. H. & M. Ry. Co., 
46 I. C. C. 407, the Commission held that a rule of the carriers 
providing that freight charges will be assessed on weights ascer- 
tained at regular weighing stations and that this rule will not 
be departed from, is unreasonable, but at the same time in 
the first named case stated that carriers should not be required 
to accept weights ascertained by shippers or consignees on 
their private scales. 

Following the decisions in Docket 4631, 28 I. C. C. 7, re- 
ferred to above, the American Railway Association adopted a 
code of rules governing the weighing and reweighing of carload 
freight which was approved by the National Industrial Traffic 
League and indorsed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Rule 8, section B, provides that if the difference between 
the original net weight and the reweighing weight exceeds the 
tolerance, a third weighing, if practicable, should be made and 
the lower of the second and third weights should be used where 
the lower of the second or third weights does not exceed the 
tolerance. : 

Section D provides that the consignor or consignee shall be 
permitted to show the actual weight by means of shipper’s 
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authenticated invoice or by weighing the entire load on platform 
scales, weighing to be performed under the supervision of the 
carrier. This actual weight to be used to determine freight 
charges (subject to weight agreements, if applicable), provided 
the difference in weight exceeds the tolerance. 

The actual weight of shipments constitutes the true basis 
upon which to assess transportation charges, and this question 
is one of fact, to be determined in a manner just to both parties 
as to which the ex parte action of either party cannot exclude 
the other. As to how it is to be determined in each particular 
instance is something which has not as yet been worked out. 
This will readily be seen by reading the Commission’s decision 
in Docket 9009, Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 I. C. ¢. 
530, in which case the Commission discusses the present meth- 
ods used in the weighing of grain and suggests certain prac- 
tices which should be observed in arriving at the correct weigchts 
to be used in the settlement of claims for loss and damage of 
grain. 

Carrier Liable for Misroute 


Virginia.—Question: We had two shipments to move from 
A, a local station on a trunk line, one destined to B and the 
other to C, both routed the same way, as regards initial and 
intermediate line, but, of course, for separate terminal delivery. 
Each car moved to the junction with first connection, but initial 
line found that said connection was somewhat congested, al- 
though not embargoed, and elected to send cars via another 
route. They moved by this other route but a short distance 
when they were halted on account of the embargo resulting 
from switchmen’s strike, and, being a water carrier, were 
promptly unloaded into their warehouse, where they are now 
being held. The agent of this water carrier advises that the 
goods are not covered by insurance and that the owner, for his 
own protection, should arrange to have them insured until they 
can be moved out. Both shipments were sold f. o. b. shipping 
point, one on a straight bill of lading and the other on “order- 
notify” billing, so that the first shipment is really the property 
of the consignee, while the latter is the property of the con- 
signor, until the draft is paid through the bank at destination. 

We understand from the provisions of the uniform bill of 
lading, section 1, paragraph 2, that the carrier is not responsible 
for loss, damage or injury to goods held up in transit on account 
of an act of God, the public enemy, quarantine, default of the 
shipper or owner, riots or strikes. Further, that in case of 
fire they are only responsible when such fire results from neg- 
ligence of the carrier, and not from an act of the public enemy. 
We also understand that either the Cummins or Carmack 
amendment (we do not know which) states specifically that the 
initial carrier is responsible for any loss, damage, injury, delay, 
ete., to goods:‘in transit, regardless of where it occurs or for 
what reason, and does not exclude those provisions covered 
by section 1 of the uniform bill of lading, above referred to. 
The agent of the water carrier insists that we take out insur- 
ance on these godos, and we are just as insistent in stating 
that the initial carrier can be held responsible, and would thank 
you to give us a definite ruling on this; also tell us where we 
might secure copies of both the Cummins and Carmack amend- 
ments. 

Answer: The general rule covering such cases is that if 
a carrier should adopt a mode of transportation which involved 
the payment of a higher rate of freight rather than a lower 
one, he must show, in order justify his act, either that he 
asked for and obtained directions from the shipper or con- 
signee to employ the more expensive mode. Hutchinson on 
Carriers; Stewart vs. Comer, 100 Ga. 754, 28 S. E. 461. (See 
also Conference Ruling 83, and cases cited.) 


We do not understand that this case comes within the pro- 
vision of section 1 of the uniform bill of lading, which provides 
that the carrier is not responsible for loss, etc., to goods held 
up in transit on account of an act of God, etc. We are of the 
opinion that the carrier which diverted the shipment is at fault, 
as the result of this diversion the shipment was delayed not 
by an act of God or strike of employes of the carrier, but by 
the negligence of the carrier not securing the consent of the 
shipper in making the diversion. 

The Cummins amendment, namely, section 20 of the act, 
supersedes the Carmack amendment and is included in the pub 
lication of the act by the Commission as revised to April 1, 192". 


Damages, Measure of 


Florida.—Question: I have read with a great deal of it 
terest the opinion of the United States Supreme Court No. 628 
in the matter of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. vs. MeCaull-Dinsmore 
Co. affirming the judgment of the lower courts as recorded in 
the May 22 issue of The Traffic World, which proves the cor 
rectness of my contention regarding this clause of the pill of 
lading contract. I note this opinion is predicated on a case of 
a lost shipment and would like to ask if in your opinion It 
would apply with equal force in a case of loss account of dam- 
age to a part of a carload shipment, due to carelessness oF 
mishandling on the part of the carriers, or to deterioration of 
fruits or vegetables due to delay en route, assuming, of course, 
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that the carriers can be shown to be at fault in their handling 
of the shipment. 

Answer: The effect of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co. is to render null and void the 
provision in the carrier’s bill of lading, which proivdes that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the value of the property 
at the place and time of shipment under the bill of lading, in- 
cluding the freight charges, if paid, thereby permitting of the 
application of the common-law rules as to the measure of dam- 
ages in case of loss, damage or delay. 

The rules of the common law with respect to the measure 
of damages is not the same in each of the three cases. The 
general rule is that where goods are lost or destroyed the carrier 
is liable for their value at the place of destination at the time 
they should have been delivered, with interest thereon from 
that date, deducting the unpaid cost of transportation. Where 
goods are injured under such circumstances as to render the 
earrier liable, the owner may, as a general rule, recover the 
difference between the value of the goods in their damaged 
state and what would have been their value at destination if 
delivered in good order, with interest, less the unpaid costs 
of transportation, unless the goods are injured so as to entirely 
destroy their value, in which case the consignee may refuse 
to accept them, and hold the carrier for their value. .For delay 
in delivering goods the general rule is that the measure of 
damages is the difference between the market value of the goods 
at the time of delivery and at the time when the goods should 
have been delivered. 


War Tax in Damage Claims 


Indiana.—Question: If an article on which the government 
places a war tax is lost in transit by the railroad company, or 
the express company, and the war tax has been paid to the 
government before loss is determined, can-the carrier be held 
liable for this war tax when filing claim? The American Rail- 
way Express Company has been declining to settle our claims 
unless we deduct war tax item, and we have no means of se- 
curing refund from the government. 

Answer: The transportation tax is payable on any property 
transported from one point in the United States to another, and 
by the person who pays the freight charges at the time such 
charges are paid. Consequently, the tax is payable on property 
lost or injured in transit, and no refund is allowable by the 
government on such shipments. 

The Cummins amendment makes the carrier liable for the 
full actual loss or injury to the property carried by it, and the 
United States Supreme Court has construed this act to com- 
pensate the owner in the full value of the goods at destination 
point when they should have arrived. In addition to the invoice 
price of the goods, the consignee must, in one way or another, 
assume the burden of paying the war tax, and this item ob- 
viously is a part of the amount which determines the value of 
the goods at destination. So that, in freight shipments, it is 
our opinion that the claimant may lawfully include in his claim 
the war tax paid on the lost or injured shipment. 

But, with express shipments, since they are usually carried 
under a released valuation, in consideration of a reduced rate, 
no greater amount than the declared or real valuation can be 
recovered, and the war tax may be included only to the point 
where it does not exceed such valuation. 


State Statutes Inoperative to Carriers Under Federal Control 


Nebraska.—Question: We understand statutes of Nebraska 
provide that the liability of common carriers shall not be limited 
in this state. We have taken up a claim with the general 
attorney of the American Railway Express Company and have 
his reply as follows: ‘Mr. has forwarded to me his file 
covering your claim, and I find that it grows out of the alleged non- 
delivery of a shipment of three crates and nine empty cracker 
cans from Beaver City, Neb., to Omaha, Neb., on March 12, 1919, 
which was during the period of federal control. The rates and 
the rules and regulations promulgated by the Director-General of 
Railroads superseded all state laws and regulations, and the 
four months’ clause, therefore, was effective even as to Ne: 
braska intrastate shipments during the period of federal con: 
trol.” Ags this constitutes an entire loss of the shipment, would 
the point raised by the general attorney be final? 

Answer: If the claim for non-delivery is against a carrier 
that was under federal control, and the non-delivery was during 
that period and not before, then the four months’ clause in the 
uniform express receipt, adopted and used by the United States 
Railroad Administration, will take precedence over the Nebraska 
Statutes, even though the shipment was intrastate. 


Demurrage, Account Inability to Unload 


Ohio.—Question: A great number of our inbound cars ar- 
tive at our elevator, the contents of which are lost or damaged, 
and the nature of our commodities, such as feed and flour, are 
such as to require a great deal of time in reconditioning the 
damaged goods. It might be well to explain that in recondi- 
uoning the damaged goods, the operation is all done by hand 
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and not by machinery. Our warehouse force is a limited one 
and there are times when we have a great deal of damaged 
goods on hand to recondition, which necessitates using our 
entire force in this reconditioning process. This means that 
our men are taken off the work of unloading our cars and con- 
sequently the cars are not unloaded as fast as they would be 
otherwise. 

We would like to know if a claim cannot be made against 
the carriers, as it is their fault that the goods were damaged 
and that the loaded cars are left standing while the damaged 
goods are being reconditioned. In other words, can the carrier 
waive any demurrage, which demurrage has accrued directly 
through a fault of their own? 

Answer: We know of no law or rule that will permit a 
carrier to waive demurrage charges on cars held for unloading 
on account of the reasons stated. On cars held for unloading, 
time is computed from the first 7:00 a. m. after actual or con- 
structive placement on the tracks, and demurrage charges on 
such cars cannot be waived, except through error by the rail- 
road, which prevented proper tender or delivery of the same. 


Paying Claims on Basis of McCaull-Dinsmore Case 


Oregon.—Question: We have been advised through a cer- 
tain wholesale association that their general counsel has re- 
cently advised them regarding the “McCaull-Dinsmore case” as 
follows: “In McCaull-Dinsmore Company vs. Chicago, M. & St. 
P. Railway Company, 252 Fed. 664, U. S. District Court held, that 
in filing loss and damage claims against carriers the shippers 
were entitled to measure their losses upon the value of the 
property at the place of destination at the time it should have 
been delivered. (This was affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 260 Fed. 835.) 

“On May 17, 1920, United States Supreme Court, in its de- 
cision No. 628, Chicago, M. & St. P. Railway Company, petitioner, 
vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Company, affirmed the lower court’s de- 
cision, awarding damages based on the computation of what the 
value of the lost property would have been at destination, in- 
stead of at the time and place of-shipment, as provided in the 
bill of lading.” 

The above is only an expert opinion, but it will, no doubt, be 
sufficient for you in answering our questions. 

What effect do you believe this will have upon changing 
the present basis for measuring damages or losses? Do you 
believe that the railroad companies will make adjustment at 
this time upon the basis decided as legal by the Supreme Court 
in the above mentioned case? If not, do you think there is 
any prospect of a law being passed which will compel the 
carrier to use such a measure of damages? If you were pre- 
senting claims as a shipper would you use the new basis for 
arriving at their value, and what effort would you make to 
compel the carrier to honor such a basis? 

Answer: The United States Supreme Court, being the final 
authority on the subject of interpreting the Cummins amend- 
ment, and adjudicating the respective rights and duties of the 
carrier and shipper thereunder, the carriers will, no doubt, to 
avoid multiplicity of suits and the loss of time and money, accept 
the decision of such court in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, and 
henceforth pay claims on the basis of the value of the property 
at destination point, instead of its value at place and time of 
shipment. No additional laws are necessary to give the owner 
of interstate shipments a right to recover on that basis, and 
any inferior court in which an action to recover might be insti- 
tuted will undoubtedly give a judgment on that basis. 

In addition, the Interstate Commerce Commission will, no 
doubt, give early consideration to the matter of prescribing a 
new bill of lading form which will embody provisions expressly 
computing damages for loss or injury on the basis determined 
by the United States Supreme Court in the aforesaid case. 

For our further views on this subject see our answer to 
“Washington,” published on page 96 of the July 10, 1920, issue 
of The Traffic World. 


Measure of Damages. Duplicate Shipment 


North Carolina.—Question: On November 11, we delivered 
to carrier a less-carload shipment dresser mirrors destined to 
New York, the dresser bases having previously gone forward 
in carload shipment. On June 15 shipment of mirrors had not 
been delivered to consignee. Dressers could not be put on sale, 
account the mirrors missing. We advised consignee to pur- 
chase mirrors on the local market, as we could not furnish same 
at the time. The price of the mirrors had, in the meantime, in- 
creased in price about 100 per cent. Some time in March we 
filed claim account non-delivery for the amount of the invoice, 
which, of course, was based on price at time of shipment. 
Please advise if we can amend claim, which has not been paid, 
to recover cost of mirrors bought in June at the greatly in- 
creased price. 


Answer: The correct method for computing the amount of 


damages for which the carrier is liable for failing to deliver 
the shipment of mirrors is on the basis of the market value of 
such goods at destination, plus interest on such value from the 
date when the goods should have been delivered, less the unpaid 
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transportation charges, if any. It is not the price at which a 

duplicate shipment was bought at a later date at destination, but 

the market value of the non-delivered shipment at destination 

at the time it should have arrived, that determines the measure 

of damages, and your claim might be revised accoraingly. 

(1) Exceptions to Filing Claims. (2) Filing Papers with Inter. 
mediate Carrier 

Missouri.—Question: (1) With reference to the four months’ 
and six months’ clauses in bill of lading and express receipt 
contracts, which state that claims will be declined, if not filed 
in this time, unless the loss, damage or injury complained of, is 
due to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence. In connection 
with two claims of this kind, which are outstanding in our 
files, one filed against American Railway Express Company, 
the other against a railroad, we have taken the stand that the 
law, both common and statute, prohibits carrier from in any 
way limiting liability, unless such liability is dependent upon 
rate assessed and is agreed upon between carrier and shipper, 
and that if the exceptions contained in above clauses are not 
to apply investigation of claim must develop that handling was 
such that loss (if claim is filed for loss) could not have occurred 
through error in loading or unloading, nor through shipment 
becoming so badly damaged in transit through negligence as 
to preclude delivery. Will you very kindly advise your views 
in the matter? 

(2) In case of claim filed for loss of entire shipment during 
federal control. Papers were sent in error to freight claim 
agent of Road A instead of Road B, which was the originating 
carrier. Fifteen days later Road A’s freight claim agent wrote 
us advising he was returning papers, omitting same, however, 
from envelope. We immediately replied, so advising him, and 
requesting that he forward immediately to freight claim agent, 
Road B, repeating this request two weeks later. It was over 
a month from date of acknowledgment of papers that they were 
forwarded to Road B, and we feel this was a matter of extreme 
negligence. Road B has declined payment on grounds of the 
six months’ limitation, stating, however, that if papers had been 
received by them at time originally filed with Road A they 
would not consider the six months’ clause applicable. 

Do you not feel that, in view of fact that papers were pre- 
sented to the Director-General through his agent, Road A, and 
through Road A’s negligence we were unable to present to Di- 
rector-General through his proper agent, Road B, within time 
limit, that claim should be paid? 

Answer: (1) In the Cummins amendment we find a provi- 
sion reading, “If the loss, damage or injury complained of was 
due to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or dam- 
aged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then no notice 
of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition 
precedent to recovery.” So that if a shipment delivered in 
good order to the initial carrier is delivered by the carrier at 
destination in bad order, and the damage is caused by the care- 
lessness or negligence of the carrier, then no notice of claim 
need be filed. But it is not strictly accurate taking the un- 
qualified statement that in every case where shipment is de- 
livered to the carrier in good order and received in bad order 
that the damage is caused by carelessness or negligence of 
carrier and is a railroad liability. It is true. that a carrier is 
responsible as an insurer for the safety of the goods intrusted 
to it for transportation and is liable for any loss or damage 
thereto, and if it has been shown that the goods were delivered 
to the carrier in good condition and that it delivered them in 
a damaged condition, the presumption is that the carrier was 
negligent. And so, while the carrier has the burden of proving 
that the loss or damage resulted from some cause for which 
it was not responsible, such as an act of God, or the public 
enemy, or the fault of the owner, or the inherent infirmities 
of the goods, yet if the carrier does show that the damage was 
caused by flood or a storm, or the bad packing of the shipper, it 
would not have been caused by the carelessness or negligence 
of a carrier, and in such instances the filing of a claim by the 
owner within the time and manner prescribed would be a neces- 
sary condition precedent to the recovery, if such recovery can 
be made. 

There are other claims which must be filed within the stipu- 
lated time. For instance, a shipment lost in transit, whether 
by carelessness or negligence, or not, is not due “to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence.” It is undoubtedly true that the 
burden is upon the carrier claiming that, by reason of the ex- 
ception in the bill of lading, it is not liable for the loss sued 
for, to show not only that the cause of the loss was within 
the exception, but that there was no negligence on its part. 
But the provision of the Cummins amendment, regarding the 
time for filing claims is not in the nature of an exception to 
any liability provided by that act or the bill of lading. As we 
said in our answer to “Illinois,” on page 199 of the July 26, 
1919, issue of The Traffic World, “the phraseology of the Cum- 
mins amendment clearly shows that Congress did not intend 
that no notice of claim for loss or damage was rebuired to be 
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given in any instance, but, to the contrary, the contention of 
Congress seems to be to require such notice to be given in all 
cases, except that the period for giving notice of claim shall 
not be shorter than 90 days, and for filing of claims for shorter 
periods than four months, and for the institution of suits, than 
two years; provided, further, that loss, damage or injury com. 
plained of was due to delay or damage while being loaded or 
unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, 
then no notice of claim or filing of claim shall be required as 
a condition precedent to recovery.” 

The burden, therefore, 1s upon the owner to file a claim 
in every instance, except where he claims exemption from go 
doing by reason of any provision in the law or the bill of lading, 
in which event he must show that the loss or damage sued 
for was within that exception. 

(2) Paragraph 1 of General Order No. 41, by the United 
States Railroad Administration, relative to regulations govern- 
ing freight claims, provides that, “Effective September 1, 1918. 
claims for loss of or damage to freight shall, except as modi- 
fied in this paragraph, be presented to and settled by the des- 
tinaticn or initial carrier. Claims filed with an intermediate 
carrier, through error, shall be immediately transmitted to the 
destination carrier and claimant so advised. An intermediate 
carrier clearly at fault may invite and adjust claims direct.” 

Under this provision carrier A should have promptly trans- 
mitted your claim papers to the carrier at fault, but, having 
failed to do so, and all carriers now being free from federal 
control, it is questionable whether carrier B can now be held 
responsible for the omission of carrier A to the extent of pay- 
ing a claim against it, not filed within the specified time. If 
it paid such a claim it may or may not have some redress 
against carrier A, or you may have such redress. The issues 
involved do not permit our giving you a definite and convincing 
answer in the limited space allotted to this column. 

Tracer as Notice of Claim 

New York.—Question: Having in mind the various changes 
made in the transportation law as affecting common carriers 
and the various court decisions which now and then place dif- 
ferent interpretations upon certain elements of the law and 
regulations, we desire to have your opinion on the matter of 
carriers’ liability to recognize the validity of claims placed after 
the six months’ limitation on freight shipments and four months’ 
limitation on express shipments under the following conditions: 

A tracer is issued and filed with the carrier within the 
six months’ period and the following clause is inserted in the 
tracer, to wit: “We hereby serve notice on you that claim 
will be entered for the value of this shipment, or any part 
thereof, if it is not delivered in full or if it is damaged in any 
way.” In our tracer we give the full description of the ship- 
ment, omitting the route and the value thereof. 


Would it be necessary to specify the route and the value, or 
either, and would the above clause inserted in every tracer 
give either the shipper or consignee full protection and con- 
stitute a lien on the carrier for shortage or damages in the 
event claim is not entered within the six months’ period or 
a reasonable time thereafter on shipments that are not de- 
livered? 

Answer: In our answer to “Idaho,” published in these col- 
umns of July 24, 1920, issue of The Traffic World, we took the 
broad view that the filing of a tracer is not equivalent to the 
filing of a written notice of claim, as required by law, and 
more particularly as required by rule 510, Conference Rulings, 
Bulletin No. 7, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
also answered “Tennessee” on page 1175 of the June 26, 1920, 
issue to the effect that we had no knowledge of any rule or 
practice of the carrier by which the giving of a written notice 
to trace an undelivered shipment should be considered as date 
of claim which may subsequently be filed. 


Since that time a correspondent calls our attention to cer- 
tain revised instructions by the American Railway Express 
Company to its claim agents to guide them in handling loss 
and damage claims, as published on page 156 of the January 
24, 1920, issue of this paper, in which paragraph 1 reads: “The 
date that written or verbal request is made by shipper, con- 
signee or other interested party, to trace a shipment shall be 
considered as the date of claim, but verbal requests will be 
considered only when and as of the date substantiated by the 
company’s records made in writing.” 

Our correspondent further writes that the local claim agent 
of the express company has been handling claims in accordance 
with the aforesaid revised instructions. ' 

If the express company is, without discrimination, enforcing 
paragraph 1, above stated, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has, or will indorse the same, this practice will, of 
course, supersede that laid down by the Commission in rule 
510, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 7, which requires the claimant 
to file a claim or written notice of claim within the period 
specified. However, as the validity of a tracer, as a notice of 
claim, receives its force, in our opinion, only from the express 
company’s specific instructions, above mentioned, for the rea- 
sons given in our answer to “Idaho,” we do not regard the 
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filing of a tracer in freight shipments as a sufficient compliance 
with the requirements of the law, more especially as announced 
by the Commission in rule 510, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 7. 


But the notice you give, as stated in your question, is 
something more than a tracer; it is, in effect, a written notice 
of intended claim and describes the shipment with reasonable 
definiteness, as required by rule 510, Conference Rulings, Bul- 
lettin 7, even though you do not give the route or value, and 
would be a sufficient compliance with the law and, whether in 
express or freight shipments, and without any regard to the 


new and revised instructions issued by the express company. 





Personal Notes 





Cc. T. Stripp, newly elected president of the Traffic Club 


of Cleveland and traffic manager 


Castings Company, be- 
gan his railroad career 
in 1893 by serving the 
Illinois Central Rail- 
road as office boy in 
the general freight 
ofice. After nine years 
ill health forced him 
to resign. After con- 
valescence he served as 
chief of tariff bureau 
for the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad 
and later in the foreign 
department of the Erie 
Railroad. Then he 
took service with the 
Southern Pacific Rail- 
road in the Chicago 
office, serving with W. 
G. Neimyer, which 
office he left to engage 
with the National Mal- 
leable Castings Com- 
pany. As president of 
the Traffic Club he has 
adopted the motto, 





of the National Malleable 








“Boost,” and says he intends to make the club grow or “bust.” 





Charles W. Mittendorf, who has been assistant manager of 
the traffic department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 





‘—e-_ 











and Merchants’ Ex- 
change, will leave, Au- 
gust 1, to become traf- 
fic manager of the 
Hutchinson Chamber of 
Commerce, Hutchinson, 
Kan. Mr. Mittendorf 
was born in Cincinnati 
in January, 1879, and 
lived practically all his 
life in that city. After 
leaving high school he 
took a course in ste- 
nography and_ book- 
keeping in a Cincinnati 
business college, after 
which he entered the 
service of the B. & O. 
S. W. Railroad, which 
later became part of 
the B. & O. Railroad 
System. He served 
with the B. & O. some- 
thing over twenty 
years in various cler- 
ical positions, including 
that of chief clerk in 


the D. F. A. office and as soliciting and traveling freight agent. 
He left the service of the B. & O. Railroad in April, 1919 to 
become assistant traffic manager for the Chamber of Commerce. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago had a party at the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel July 29. 


The women played cards in the after- 


hoon. Dinner was served at seven o’clock and there was danc- 
lg and opera on the open air stage in the evening. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System (lines west of Detroit 
nd St Clair rivers) announces the following appointments: 
C. A. Gormlay, foreign freight agent, Chicago; James Cameron, 
“sistant general freight agent, Chicago; L. A. Veroneau, chief 








of tariff bureau, Chicago, vice James Cameron, promoted. The 
position of division freight agent, Chicago, is abolished. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Company an- 
nounces that W. R. Smith is appointed traveling fretght agent, 
office at Fitzgerald, Ga., vice G. P. Howard, resigned. Edward 
J. Malloy is appointed traveling freight agent, New York. 

The Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad Company 
announces that F. M. Steele, general freight and passenger 
agent, will have charge of all traffic matters. The position of 
traffic manager is abolished. 

LeRoy Blue is appcinted general agent of the New York 
Central Railroad Company and West Shore Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. W. Mayhood is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, with headquar- 
ters at Guaymas, Son., Mex. . 

O. J. DeLamotte, formerly assistant traffic manager of the 
Red River & Gulf Railroad Company, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Glenmora & Western Railway Company, with 
headquarters at McNary, La., vice C. N. Nesom, now traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce of Alexandria, La. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 


(From “Current Affairs,’’ published by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce) 

Claims for lost or damaged freight should be settled by the 
carriers on the basis of the value of the goods at destination 
regardless of any bill of lading provision or other ruling to the 
contrary. The New Haven Railroad has agreed in a recent com- 
munication to the Chamber Transportation Bureau to settle such 
claims in this manner and other carriers should so arrange. 

The letter from the New Haven Railroad is signed by Vice- 
President A. P. Russell of the company and is addressed to 
Transportation Bureau Manager W. H. Chandler. It brings to 
a successful conclusion the efforts Mr. Chandler has been making 
for some time past to have the carriers abide by the decision 
ot the Supreme Court in the McCall-Dinsmore Case holding ecar- 
riers liable for destination value of goods lost or damaged in 
transit notwithstanding the provision in Section 3 of the bill 
of lading conditions that such claims shall be based on actual 
value of the goods at place and time of shipment. 

In the letter Vice-President Russell says the New Haven 
Railroad will ‘make settlements as we would if the paragraph 
as to value at time and place of shipment were omitted from 
the bill of lading conditions.” This conclusion the railroads 
have reached after discussion of the Supreme Court decision he 
says and “it now seems generally believed that railroads may 
safely adopt the method of settlement foreshadowed by that case.” 
He explains this method of settlement will be adopted “in ad- 
vance of making of actual changes in the bill of lading” and 
adds that “the making of these changes is progressing as rapidly 
as may be, but considerable time has already been consumed 
and some more is evidently required.” 

The New Haven Railroad was committeed to this method of 
settling claims as approved by the Supreme Court only after Mr. 
Chandler had taken up the matter several times with officials 
of that line, also with the Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
first the officials of the railroad refused to honor claims based 
on destination value, and insisted that claims for lost or damaged 
freight should be based on the actual value at the time and place 
of shipment, in accordance with the provision in Section 3 of 
the bill of lading conditions. They argued that the bill of lading 
provision was binding and must be adhered to until changed, 
stating “Railroad counsel generally advise that we are obliged 
to follow the published tariffs and classification requirements, 
and that the Supreme Court and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have repeatedly so declared.” 

An appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission was made 
finally by Mr. Chandler in order to determine if the officials of 
the New Haven road (or other carriers) were justified in in- 
sisting upon settlement of lost or damaged claims on the basis 
of actual value at time and place of shipment, in accordance 
with the bill of lading provision, notwithstanding this provision 
had been held to be illegal by the Supreme Court. The reply 
from the Commission indicates clearly that carriers are not 
bound by any bill of lading or tariff provision in contravention 
of the Supreme Court decision, and after a copy of the Com- 
mission’s letter had been furnished Vice-President A. P. Russell, 
he sent Mr. Chandler the letter above referred to, committing 
the New Haven Railroad to the settlement of lost or damaged 
claims on the basis of destination value. The letter to Mr. Chand- 
ler from the Interstate Commerce Commission reads in part as 
follows: 


* * * Any provisions in tariffs which attempt to limit the 
earrier’s liability in contravention of the Cummins amendment are 
null and void. The New Haven is of course a party to the uniform 
classification which carries a fac-simile of the uniform bill of lading, 
including the provision with regard to the carrier’s liability bein: 
based upon the bona fide invoice price at the place and time of ship- 
ment. But the question of the effect of this provision upon the 
earrier’s liability was disposed of by the Supreme Court in the 
McCaull-Dinsmore case. 

There seems to have been considerable misunderstanding with 
regard to the holding of the Commission on this provision of the bill 
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of lading. It is true that the Commission in Shaffer vs. C. R. I. & 
I’. Ry. Co., 21 1. C. C., 12, held that the provision in question was not 
unlawful, but that was long prior to the passage of the Cummins 


amendment. 
In its report on the Cummins amendment, 33 I. C. C., 682, the 


Commission said that it did not consider the provision in question 
unlawful as to property moving under rates which were lawfully 
dependent upon declared values. The Commission made no statement, 
however, concerning the lawfulness of the provision as regards other 
classes of property, and in the Bill of Lading Case, 52 I. C. C., 671 
(708-713) the Commission condemned the provision. 

In view of the litigation with regard to the Bill of Lading case, 
with which, of course, you are familiar, the changes recommended 
by the Commission in the uniform bill of lading have not as yet been 
made, 


CARRIERS RESPONSIBLE FOR RAILROAD 
SITUATION 


(By Frank E. Williamson, Traffic Commissioner, Buftalo Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

In the light of the existing railroad situation, which seems 
to be daily growing worse, the paramount question in the minds 
of shippers, manufacturers and that part of the general public 
which has given a thought to the matter is, “What is the rem- 
edy and how can it be brought about?” 

Now, as perhaps never before, have we found that transpor- 
tation is truly the very life blood of the business of the coun- 
try. Without the free and uninterrupted interchange of com- 
modities the nation cannot live or enjoy that degree of pros- 
perity which it should have. Today we find that due to the 
transportation situation, many of our factories are closing down 
and most of them operating only a percentage of their normal 
capacity. Without a steady stream of raw material into the 
factory and a steady stream of manufactured products out, an 
industry cannot operate efficiently. The same situation con- 
fronts our farming communities. With the new wheat crop 
being harvested, millions of bushels of last year’s crop are 
awaiting cars for transportation. 

Within the confines of a short article it is impossible to 
cover the entire transportation situation as it exists, what 
brought it about, who is to blame and how to cure it. It is 
possible, however, to sketch briefly some of the causes and 
suggest measures which may afford relief. 

What we are experiencing is largely a heritage of federal 
control of the railroads during the war. It was necessary then 
to move twice as much freight in a given period as was ever 
moved before. The war demanded it, it was a necessity—and 
necessity knows no limitations. All of our industries were 
working at break-neck speed to produce. More production was 
the cry; the army at home had to back up the army at the 
front. Essential peace-time industries were transformed into 
war industries; the products they formerly made were no 
longer manufactured. 

The most important of these industries, aside from food 
production, was the iron and steel industry. All the articles 
made by these thousands of factories were rushed toward the 
seaboard. War demands came first. The railroads had to carry 
them regardless of the condition of the equipment. Industries 
which in peace time were engaged in the building of cars, loco- 
motives and all the varied materials which railroads need, were 
turning out munitions of war. Normal railroad requirements 
went by the board. 

What has been the result? When the railroads were re- 
turned to their owners on March 1, 1920, it was found that the 
equipment had deteriorated, that cars which had gone out of 
commission could not be repaired and were useless until put 
into shape again, and that motive power was in a sad state. 
The mad orgy of speed was over, but the effects of the war 
were almost as evident at home as they were at the front. It 
is unnecessary at this time to deal with causes or attempt to 
fix the blame for this condition. The war had to be won and 
it was won. 

The question confronting the country today is, what are 
we going to do about it? Since the return of the railroads the 
carriers have been conducting an extensive campaign in an 
endeavor to impress the shipping public with the importance of 
making shipments so as to conserve time and equipment. The 
onus to a large degree has been put upon the shipping public 
by the carriers. The shippers on the other hand have retorted 
that the carriers are to blame for the situation. The carriers 
have charged the shippers with undue delay in releasing equip- 
ment, delay in loading and unloading, abuse of the reconsign- 
ment privileges at terminal points, ordering more cars than 
their requirements justified, holding cars until demurrage ac- 
crued, and general lack of co-operation with them. 

On the other hand, the shippers have accused the carriers 
with unnecessarily holding cars at terminals, lengthening train 
schedules, placing restrictive embargoes without notice, which 
cause great inconvenience and result in freight piling up await- 
ing movement, and, in general, a policy either of not consider- 
ing the shippers’ interests or a total inability to meet the pres- 
ent situation. 

It seems to us that both sides have something to 
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right to be heard. It is true that many shippers have been 
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guilty of unjustified delay in releasing equipment; that many 
have abused the reconsignment privileges at terminal points: 
that many apparently made no effort to co-operate with the 
carriers. 

However, from our investigation, it would appear that the 
shippers are in so desperate a plight that they are Willing to 
do almost anything if they can only procure the equipment fo; 
their needs. They have had “co-operation” drummed into thei; 
ears so long that we believe they are co-operating. 

In our opinion it is a pretty well-established fact today that 
the carriers are far more responsible in failing to move the 
country’s commerce than are the shippers. Shippers point ou. 
for instance, that they are compelled to wait all the way fron 
two weeks to two and three months for shipments to reach then 
from points less than three or four hundred miles distant. 
Cases of this kind certainly cannot be charged to the shippers, 

Equipment which could be used is tied up somewhere along 
the line. This results in many shipments being bunched ani 
thrown upon the consignee, who in many cases has not the 
facilities to handle so large a number of cars at one time. The 
result is he holds the cars over the free time period, causing 
equipment to be unnecessarily tied up through no fault of his 
own. 

Then, too, embargoes are placed without prior notice, con. 
pletely dislocating business relations and causing such a glu 
of freight that when the embargo is removed the line is soon 
again congested and another embargo placed to clear up the 
accumulation. In the meantime the industry is producing with 
out an outlet for its products. 

The carriers retort in answer to cases which are cited to 
prove their inability to move the commerce of the country, 
that they are confronted with a shortage of cars, lack of 
motive power, labor troubles, and to top it all, no money to 
improve their service. 

We believe that while the carriers are confronted with the 
conditions cited, they cannot entirely justify their acts upon 
these grounds. They are confronted with labor troubles simply 
because the wages paid to many classes of their employes are 
too small to meet the cost of living and the scales paid by 
other industries. 

It appears to us that there is a lack of co-operation upon 
their part with the shippers—a state of mind in which their 
own interests are thought of alone; in short, that the man- 
agement is inefficient and entirely unable to cope with the 
situation. 

We believe it is 1ess a lack of cars than an inability to 
move the equipment when offered for shipment. A loaded car 
which does not move is a liability instead of an asset. It ties 
up the line as well as the equipment. While the shippers may 
be somewhat to blame for the present conditions—and we do 
not deny that many of them have been lax—it is our opinion 
that the remedy for the trouble lies with the carriers then: 
selves. 


FOURTH SECTION PASSENGER ORDER 


The Traffic World Washington Burea 


The Commission, July 24, issued Fourth Section Order No. 
7642, prescribing the methods for making joint passenger fares, 
application No. 11544, by C. A. Fox et al., on behalf of carriers 
in central, southeastern, southwestern, western trunk line and 
New England passenger territories, without following the a¢ 
gregate of the intermediates part of the fourth section. The 
substantive part of the order is as follows: 


It is ordered, That petitioners herein be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to establish and maintain until January 1, 1921, joint pas- 
senger fares contained in tariffs as described in Exhibit A to the said 
application, that exceed the aggregates of the intermediate fares. 
where such intermediate fares have been reduced to meet the fares © 
shorter lines or routes, provided that if said carriers desire to continue 
beyond January 1, 1921, any of the said joint passenger fares that 
are higher than the aggregate of intermediate fares they shall file with 
the Commission, on or before October 31, 1920, applications as herein 
after provided for permission so to do. 

It is further ordered, That applications filed as hereinbefore pro- 
vided shall show— 

(1) The specific joint fares sought to be continued, the points be 
tween which they apply and the amounts the said fares exceed the 





aggregate of the intermediate fares; also the amounts of the latté! 
fares and points to and from which they apply. 

(2) The circumstances and conditions relied upon as justificatie 
for the continuance of joint fares that are higher than the ageregate 


of the intermediate fares. 

(3) The distances via the short line and via the petitioner's lin 
between the points between which the intermediate fares have bee! 
reduced. 

Applications should also be accompanied by five copies of a mar 
sketch or diagram showing the relative locations of the two lines © 
routes 

If a general adjustment of rates is involved, it will be sufficient ™ 
show fares between representative points if the situation may be ade 
quately presented in that manner. 

The Commission does not hereby approve any fares that may} 
filed under this authority, all such fares being subject to complaint 
investigation and correction if in conflict with any provision of the act 





Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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July 31, 1920 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or Assistant. Seventeen 
years’ traffic experience in railroad and industrial work. Expert on 
rates, claims, classification and Interstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ings. Familiar also with transportation matters. Am capable han- 
diing large traffic organization. Now assistant to Traffic Manager 
large —- corporation. Address G. T. B. 278, Traffic World, 
Chicago, a 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
pag Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 

icago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED—Young, aggressive Traffic Manager, now 
with large iron and steel manufacturers, desires change. ‘Technically 
trained and many years of experience. Address R. E. C. 217, Traffic 
World, Chicago, II. 





WANTED—Rate Man with southwestern tariff experience. State 
age and ety expected to start. Address U. L. S. 211, Traffic World, 
icago, i 





WANTED—Position as rate clerk or assistant to traffic manager 
by competent young man with railroad experience, also graduate of 
technical course in traffic. Now with railroad. Personal interview, if 
desired. Address H. B. S. 221, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Four cars of exceptionally fine first-class 6x8—8 ft. 
Oak Railroad Ties. One car 7x8—8 ft. Oak Ties. Immediate ship- 
ment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler President 

Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
Cc. E. Childe Vice-President 

Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Edwin C. Wilmore Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 

Chicago, Il. 
Joseph H. Beek 

5 North 
Edward F. Lacey 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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BAD ORDER CARS cause the loss of many 
hard earned dollars to railroad companies and 
shippers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package 
goods. 


MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved by the 
use of Kennedy Car Liners. These car liners 
practically condition a bad order car and enable 
shippers to load cars that otherwise would be 
rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM 0 car liners prevent 
leakage in transit and afford sanitary protection 
to bulk shipments and food stuffs. 


Executive Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 


WE MAKE Kennedy Car Liners for all cases 
of bad order cars, consisting of full Standard 
Liners, End Liners, Door Liners, Sanitary and 
Sand Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an opportunity to 
submit full details of our system and the low 
cost of same? We are confident this would 
demonstrate to you the efficiency and money 
saving merits of our proposition. 


The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 
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which showed 


72 New Embargoes 
49 Modifications and 
56 Cancellations 
was not unusual in the matter of em- 


bargo information is proven by the 
fact that the July 24th number showed 


74 New Embargoes 
33 Modifications and 


27 Cancellations 
and that the July 31st number shows 


80 New Embargoes 
49 Modifications and 
36 Cancellations. 


Keeping Posted on 
Embargoes and on Rate and 
Classification Changes 


(20 pages of classification docket in 
the July 31st number) is easy and sure 
if you use The Traffic Bulletin (or 
The Daily Traffic World). Other- 
wise keeping posted is difficult and 
uncertain. The cost of The Bulletin 
($20.00) might easily be saved through 
just one bit of information found in 
next week’s issue. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


(Publishers The Traffic World) 


418 S. Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INTEREST ON LOANS TO CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission is conducting an inquiry into the 
question of rates of interest carriers are being asked to pay 
on loans they are seeking to match loans which the Commission 
has decided should be made to them from the revolving fund. 
In one of its announcements the Commission expressed the 
opinion that railroads should be able to obtain loans at rea- 
sonable rates. In a number of certificates to the Treasury it 
has set 6 and 7 per cent as the rates the certificate holders 
should pay. Since those certificates were issued their holders 
have returned to the Commission with applications to allow 
them to pay higher rates, on the ground that they could not 
obtain money at these rates. A hearing on that subject was 
set for July 29 with a view to obtaining information as to the 
real state of the money market. 

An understanding of conditions in the money market, the 
Commission believes, is essential to enable it to pass intelli- 
gently on rate and loan questions. A sharp query was raised 
from the bench, at the hearings on the suggestions of the 
carriers as to how they should procure more revenue, when- 
ever it was suggested that the carriers would have to pay 
more than six or seven per cent. The question of high rates 
of interest on bonds and notes issued by carriers was brought 
sharply to the attention of the Commission soon after the 
roads were returned to their owners, by the report that the 
Pennsylvania had had to pay nearly, if not quite, 7.5 per cent 
on comparatively short term bonds issued by it to take care 
of maturities. 

Ever since that time there has been a question as to 
whether banks and banking houses have been trying to force 
the hand of the Commission in both rate and loan matters by 
telling the railroad companies that they will have to pay as 
high as nine per cent for their loans. Many of the companies 
that have asked for loans from the revolving fund have asked 
for permission to pay more than six or seven per cent on the 
loans they will have to negotiate as a condition precedent to 
receiving money from the revolving fund. The policy of the 
Commission, in ordering loans from the revolving fund, is to 
force the carrier to borrow money on its own account, in 
varying percentages of the money to be furnished from the 
treasury. 

The aim of the Commission is to make the revolving fund 
produce the maximum of equipment. Its idea is that high rates 
of interest on the money the carriers have to borrow will tend 
to reduce the possible maximum and react disastrously on the 
country. It is one form of the high cost of living that the 
Commission thinks it can combat before it goes as far as other 
factors in that cost have traveled since the war put production 
far behind consumption and demand. 

In announcing the hearing, known as Finance Docket No. 
25, the Commission said: 

“In our announcement dated June 7, 1920, we stated the 
following: 

The Commission is of the opinion that the contributions of private 
capital to meet the loans of the government should be obtained at 
reasonable interest charges. These funds will be invested, not alone for 
the purpose of securing direct returns, but for the purpose of gaining 
the indirect benefits which will accrue if carriers are enabled better 
to meet the transportation needs of the country. It should be possible 
to obtain these contributions in part from the shippers of the country 
who are suffering from inadequate transportation. A proper spirit 


of co-operation should make it possible to secure private funds at 
rates not in excess of the rates which the government itself accepts. 


“Acting in conformity with the views expressed above, we 
have certified to the Secretary of the Treasury a number of 
loans contingent upon the respective carriers’ raising their 
contributions of capital at rates of interest varying from six 
to seven per cent, depending upon the nature of the loan and 
the circumstances in each case. We have now pending before 
us a number of applications with respect to which applicants 
claim it is impossible to secure the private capital necessary 
to match Joans from the United States except at rates of in- 
terest substantially higher than the rates which we have thus 
far authorized in the certificates issued. 

“In order that we may be better advised regarding the 
rates of interest which various carriers or classes of carriers 
may be required to pay, this matter is set for hearing before 
Division 4 at 10:30 a. m., July 29, 1920, at Washington, D. C. 
Any person who may be unable to appear on said date may 
file a brief or memorandum relating to the subject of the 
hearing on or before the date mentioned.” 

A discouraging tale as to the state of the money market 
was told to the Commission at its hearing July 29. W. A. Col- 
ston, director of finance, presided at the hearing because, he 
announced, the members of Division No. 4, before whom the 
hearing was to have been had, were engaged on the advanced 
rate case. 

In effect, Director Colston was told that money is a com- 
modity, the price of which rises or falls in response to the 
law of supply and demand, the same as any other commodity. 
F. J. Lisman, a New York banker, said that a banker was a 


wholesaler who buys bonds or securities in large quantities 
and sells them in smaller lots. A few years ago, he said, the 
average bond sale amounted to $12,000. Now it is $2,000, and 
it costs just as much to sell $2,000 worth of bonds as it does 
to sell six times as much in one transaction. The cost of doing 
that kind of business, he added, has risen enormously. He was 
speaking largely for the short lines, being vice-president of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association. 

E. G. Buckland, vice-president of the New Haven, was the 
first witness. He said that in response to the suggestion from 
the Commission the railroads tried to raise some capital from 
the shippers who will be the principal beneficiaries of the 
expenditure for equipment. His company asked the principal 
New England shippers’ associations to participate in equipment 
trusts at a rate lower than 7 per cent. The only response the 
company had received was that they were paying more than 
7 per cent—often as much as 8 per cent—for the money they 
were borrowing. Instead of helping the railroads, they said 
they needed help for themselves in the way of transportation 
facilities, which would help both them and the railroads. He 
said the only way to put out equipment trusts at less than 7 
per cent would be to borrow the money temporarily at 7 per 
cent on short time notes and to hope for an opportunity to re- 
finance at more favorable terms. Mr. Buckland said the New 
Haven had ordered forty locomotives when the price was $10- 
000 lower than at present and delivery was promised soon, so 
it needed money immediately. 


Director Colston said that some roads had negotiated for 
money at 7 per cent through the formation of equipment cor- 
porations, citing some cases in which money had been raised 
at 6 per cent. For instance, he said, the Boston & Maine had 
received $5,000,000 from the revolving fund on condition that 
it should raise $3,800,000 on a 6 per cent basis and had been 
successful in its appeal to New England investors as a matter 
of self-interest. He said the Commission particularly desired 
to have discussed the possibility of raising private capital 
through an appeal to the self-interest of shippers on the basis 
of public policy, because this was not merely a railroad ques- 
tion. It also desired to hear about the conditions which con- 
trol the interest rate; also as to the necessity for large fees 
and expenses in connection with the issuance of securities, as, 
for instance, why it is necessary to spend $25,000 to $50,000 
for a legal opinion which anyone could have given beforehand; 
also as to whether the carriers have found that the market for 
railroad securities is limited to New York. There had been 
suggestions, the director said, that Chicago and the Twin Cities 
might be sources of capital for carriers tributary to those cities, 
but the Commission had received intimations that this would be 
impossible because of the long standing custom of dealing 
with New York. He also suggested a question as to the policy 
of loaning 100 per cent of its application to a weaker road, 
rather than using the money to improve the security of a 
stronger road. 

Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, said his association had been investigat- 
ing the feasibility of organizing an equipment trust corporation 
for the short lines and had found that it could supplement the 
funds advanced by the government by the sale of 15-year cer- 
tificates at 7.5 per cent at par. It had filed a formal application 
with the Commission to approve such a plan and permit it to 
proceed. He thought it would be possible to obtain 20,000 
standard freight cars which he said would be a very respectable 
contribution from the short lines. It is well known that short 
lines cannot borrow money in New York, but secure their cap- 
ital from local banks, where the rates are always higher than 
in New York. It is rare when they can get anything for less 
than 7 per cent, except in special cases on the personal credit 
of one of the owners of a short line. 

Mr. Robinson introduced Mr. Lisman as his witness. The 
latter said he was not so certain as he was when he advised 
Mr. Robinson, that the equipment corporation plan could be 
earried out. His testimony consisted largely of tables of mar- 
ket quotations and circulars of bond issues to show that equip- 
ment bonds of old issues are now selling on the basis of 7 
per cent or better and that seasoned railroad bonds are selling 
so they yield from 7 to 11 per cent. His argument was that 
the interest rate was not so much a question of security as of 
the going price for money. The world had used up its capital 
and the scarcity naturally caused a higher price. When Mr. 
Colston asked whether the interest rate could be lowered by 
the government furnishing a larger initial payment, Mr. Lisman 
said that would not help materially. While people trusted the 
government to the extent of buying liberty bonds, they did 
not trust it in business matters, because the government cannot 
be sued, and may force people to do something they may not 
desire to do as a condition of settlement. The government 
can impose arbitrary terms. He described the various condi- 
tions which have produced the scarcity of money and which 
have increased the selling expense for bond houses, as before 
indicated. He said that twenty years ago the bond market 
was at its peak. Three and a half per cent bonds were sell- 
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WARD LINE 


Regular Services and Frequent Sailings 


Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, Canary Islands, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Bahamas (Nassau), Cuba, 
Mexico, River Plate, . 
Uruguay, West Indies. ft. 















Sailing list and information // iM \ 
on application. i im \' 


All Standard Codes. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 


M. L. Schultz, 1501 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Dudley Thomas, 1012 Whitney Bldg., 

New Orleans, La. 
Wm. Harry Smith, 24 Oficios St., Havana, Cuba 
JH. W. Steel Co., alveston, Texas 


New York and 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Foot of Wall St., New York, N.Y. ’ i 
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Regular Services 
Between 

_ NEW YORK BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 
QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON BRISTOL 
LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 

| CHERBOURG HAVRE 

ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 

Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe St. Philadelphia, 1300 Waleut $2, 
Baltimore, 107 E. Baltimore St. Pittsburg, 712 Smithfield St. 
Boston, 126 State St. St.Louis, 1135 Olive St. 
Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland San Francisco, 501 Market Sb 

Bidg. Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis, Third St. and Vancouver, 622 Hastings St.W. 

Secona Ave., So. Washingten, 0.C.,517 14th St. 
Montreal, 20 Hospital St. N.Ws 
New Orleans, 205 $t.CharlesSt. Winnipeg, 270 Main St, 


Or Local Agents 








United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PACKING TENDERS INVITED BY UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
For Period of One Year 
BIDS TO BE OPENED AUGUST 23, 1920 


. The Division of Supply and Sales, United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, invites tenders for 
furnishing such quantities of packings as may be required for period of one year for use of all ships under its ownership 
or control. Classes of packings and ports at which deliveries are required are as follows: 


CLASSES OF PACKING 


Flax Packing 


1. High Pressure Rod Steam Packing . 10. 
2. High Pressure Rod Superheat Steam Packing 11. 
3. Braided Asbestos Valve Stem Packing. 12. 
4. Ammonia Packing 13. 
5. Sheet Rubber Wire Insertion 14, 
6. Rubber Canvas Insertion, grades a and b 15. 
7. Compressed Asbestos Superheat Sheet Packing 16. 
8. Asbestos Metallic Cloth Sheet Packing TT. 
9. 


18. 


Tucks Hydraulic Packing 

Asbestos Gaskets, Manhole and Handhole 
Strip Rubber for Porthole Gaskets 
Condenser Tube Packing 

Rubber Valves, Soft, Medium and Hard 
Semi-Metallic Packing 

Sheet Packing for Lubricating and Fuel Oil 
Rod Packing for Lubricating and Fuel Oil 
Sheet Rubber 


PORTS 


Portland, Maine 

Boston, Mass. 

New York (All points New York Harbor) 
Philadelphia (All points Delaware River and Bay) 
Baltimore (Including Sparrows Point) 

Norfolk, Va. 


Newport News, Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans, La. 


Galveston, Texas 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


In addition to the above-mentioned ports, tenders will be considered at all other United States domestic ports from 


which bidder is prepared to make delivery. 
For further information and proposal forms, address 


M. W. BOWEN, Assistant Director, Division of Supply and Sales 





United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
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ing at a premium, but many people thought the interest rate 
would go still lower. Although it was the custom of roads 
then to issue 100-year bonds, the B. & O. issued some 3.5 bonds 
for only twenty-five years in order to protect its stockholders 
in case the interest rate should go down. The company did 
not want to pay that high a rate for 100 years. 


INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


(Sixteenth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by 
R. R. Lethem.) 

Assume that we are making a shipment of emigrant mova- 
bles from Louisville, Ky., to West Point, Miss. 

Class and commodity rates from Louisville to West Point 
are published in Agent F. L. Spieden’s Interior Mississippi Val- 
ley Southbound Tariffs Nos. 5-C and 73, I. C. C. Nos. 252 and 
248, respectively, but on page 15 of I. C. C. No. 252, and page 
13, of I. C. C. No. 248, reference is made to Agent F. L. Spieden’s 
Household Goods Tariff No. 29-A, I. C. C. No. 295, for rates on 
household goods, the rates in which, as stated, take precedence 
over the rates in I. C. C. Nos. 248 and 252. 

While Agent F. L. Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 295 is called a 
household goods tariff, it in fact, carries rates on emigrant 
movables, the difference being, in accordance with the ratings 
in Consolidated Classification No. 1, that under the ratings 
on emigrant movables, as shown on page 157 thereof, a certain 
amount of live stock and live poultry, also agricultural imple- 
ments, tools and other hand implements of calling and vehicles, 
may be included in the same car with the household goods 
at the same rate, while under the household goods ratings, 
shown on page 222, neither live stock, nor poultry, nor agri- 
cultural implements, tools and other hand implements and 
vehicles may be included in the car at the household goods rate. 

The ratings in the classification on household goods differ 
from those on emigrant movables, and the minimum weight 
is considerably higher in connetcion with the lower ratings on 
emigrant movables, being 20,000 pounds, as compared with 12,- 
000 pounds applicable in connection with the higher ratings 
on household goods, and this higher minimum is carried in 
connection with the rates in Agent Spieden’s household goods 
tariff. The rate in Agent Spieden’s Household Goods Tariff No. 
29-A, I. C. C. No. 295, are, therefore, emigrant movable rates. 

Referring to Agent Spieden’s Household Goods Tariff No. 
29-A, I. C. C. 295, we find that on page 77, a rate of 4014 cents 
per 100 pounds is published on household goods, as per the 
description shown on page 76, from Louisville to West Point. 
While Louisville is located on a number of lines, and West 
Point is located on three lines—the Illinois Central R. R., Mo- 
bile & Ohio R. R., and the Southern Ry., in Mississippi—there 
are, in reality, only five routes via which shipments would 
move—namely, via the Illinois Central R. R. direct; via the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. in connection with the Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. through Humboldt, Tenn.; via the Southern Ry. 
in connection with the Southern Ry. in Mississippi through 
Columbus, Miss., or via the Louisville & Nashville R. R. or 
Southern Ry. in connection with the Illinois Central R. R. 

It will be observed that in item 253, on page 77 of Agent 
Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 295, there are two descriptions, one being 
“Description B” applicable via certain lines, as specified, in 
connection with rates from Louisville, Ky., and certain other 
points, and the other being “Description A,” applicable in con- 
nection with all other rates shown on pages 77 to 83, inclusive. 
While both the Mobile & Ohio R. R. and the Southern Ry. in 
Mississippi, as well as the Illinois Central R. R. are included in 
the list of lines via which “Description B” applies in connection 
with the rates from Louisville, none of the lines initial at 
Louisville applies “Description B,” so that, as a matter of fact, 
“Description A” must be used in connection with the rate on 
shipments moving via the Louisville & Nashville R. R. in con- 
nection with the Mobile & Ohio R. R. or via the Southern Ry. 
in connection with the Southern Ry. in Mississippi. 

The difference in the two descriptions is that under “De- 
scription A” only five heads of live stock may be included in 
the car at the household goods rate, while under ‘Description 
B” 10 heads of live stock may be included, and, in addition, if 
the shipment contains horses, mules or cattle, one man in 
charge is carried free. 

It should further be observed that item 253 provides that 
rates shown in Agent Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 295 are not applica- 
ble via the Illinois Central R. R. as an initial line at points 
of origin named therein on traffic from and to points which are 
named in Illinois Central R. R. Tariff 278-A, I. C. C. No. 5274, 
the current issue of which is Tariff No. 278-B; I. C. C. No. 5655. 

Therefore, the rates named in Agent F. L. Spieden’s I. C. C. 
No. 295 are applicable via the Louisville & Nashville R. R. in 
connection with the Mobile & Ohio R. R. or via the Southern 
Ry. in connection with the Southern Ry. in Mississippi, or via 
either the Louisville & Nashville R. R. or Southern Ry. as 
initial lines at Louisville in connection with the Illinois Central 
as a delivering carrier at West Point. 

Under the application of item 253 of Agent Spieden’s I. C. C. 
No. 295, a shipment of household goods, without live stock or 
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live poultry, may be made, the charges on which, at the 40%. 
cent rate and at the minimum weight of 20,000 pounds, would 
be less than charges based on the third class rate of 92% 
cents, as published on page 150 of F. L. Spieden’s Interior Mig. 
sissippi Valley Southbound Tariff No. 5-C, I. C. C. No. 252, at 
minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, household goods, C. L., mini. 
mum weight 12,000 pounds, released to a valuation of not to 
exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds, being rated third class, under 
item 14, page 222 of Consolidated Classification No. 1 (Souther 
Classification No. 44, J. E. Crosland’s I. C. C. No. 3), class rates 
in Agent Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 252, being governed thereby, 

We will, however, assume that we are making a shipment 
consisting of 13,050 pounds of household goods, agricultural 
implements and tools, twelve heads of live stock weighing 10,959 
pounds, and 650 pounds of live poultry in coops—a total weight 
of 24,650 pounds. 


On shipments routed via the Southern Ry. through Colum. 
bus, Miss., in connection with the Southern Ry. in Mississippi, 


‘or in connection with the Illinois Central R. R., in accordance 


with Description A of item 253, of Agent Spieden’s I. C. C. No, 
292, only five heads of live stock and 500 pounds of poultry 
may be included in the shipment. The total charges would be 
$164.86, this being arrived at by applying the emigrant movable 
rate of 401% cents per 100 pounds on 20,650 pounds, consisting 
of 13,050 pounds of household gods, agricultural implements and 
tools, 7,100 pounds of live stock, and 500 pounds of live poultry, 
plus the L. C. L. rate of $14214, the first class rate as published 
in Interior Mississippi Southbound Tariff 5-C, F. L. Spieden’s 
I. C. C. No. 252, on the live stock and live poultry in excess 
of five heads of live stock and 500 pounds of live poultry, live 
stock in less than carload lots being rated first class under item 
2, page 247 of Southern Classification No. 44, J. E. Crosland’s 
I. C. C. No. 3 (Consolidated Classification No. 1), subject to 
weights specified in items 3 to 17, page 249 thereof, and live 
poultry being rated first class as per item 7, page 332 of that 
issue. 


The live stock in the shipment consists of two jacks weigh- 
ing 1,750 pounds each; three cows, one weighing 1,300 pounds, 
one weighing 1,200 pounds, and one weighing 1,100 pounds; two 
mares weighing 1,400 pounds each; one calf, under six months, 
weighing 150 pounds, and four hogs, one weighing 250 pounds, 
one weighing 230 pounds, one weighing 220 pounds, and the 
fourth weighing 200 pounds, the total weight of the live stock 
being 10,950 pounds. 


While the actual weight of the live stock is only 10,950 
pounds, charges on the portion of the live stock in excess of 
five heads must be based on the estimated weights shown on 
page 249 of Southern Classification No. 44, J. E. Crosland’s 
I. C. C. No. 3 (Consolidated Classification No. 1), and not on 
the actual weight thereof. 


In view of the lower rate on emigrant movables as con- 
pared with the L. C. L. rate on live stock, it is to the shipper’s 
advantage to divide the total number of animals in such man- 
ner as to make the lowest charges. The actual weight of the 
two jacks is 3,500 pounds, while the estimated weight, as shown 
in item 4, page 249, Southern Classifiaction No. 44, is 4,000 
pounds each, so that they should be included with the emigrant 
movables. The estimated weights on the mares and cows are 
the same—namely, 3,000 on the first animal and 1,500 pounds 
on each additional animal—so that it is to the shipper’s advan- 
tage to include the three cows with the emigrant movables, 
inasmuch as the estimated weight must be paid on the excess 
animals and including with the emigrant movables the lightest 
animals Brings down the total weight of the emigrant movables 
without increasing the weight on which charges must be paid 
on the excess live stock included in the shipment. 


The actual weight of the excess live stock is only 3,850 pounds, 
but charges, as stated above, must be paid on 5,550 pounds in 
accordance with the weights shown on page 249 of Southern 
Classification No. 44, in the items referred to below, arrived 
at as follows: 3,000 pounds, as per item 6, on one mare weigh- 
ing 1,400 pounds, 1,500 pounds as per item 7, on the other mare 
weighing 1,400 pounds; and 1,050 pounds, actual weight, on the 


— 


calf and four hogs, as per item 7. 


We will next consider the rate applicable via the Illinois 
Central R. R. direct. The rate as published in Illinois Central 
R. R. Tariff No. 278-B, I. C. C. No. 5655, is 4014 cents per 100 
pounds, Louisville taking group 1 rates and West Point being 
Index 239%, as shown on page 22. While the rate of 40% 
cents per 100 pounds, as published in the Illinois Central R. R. 
tariff is the same as the rate published in F. L. Spieden’s I. C. ©. 
No. 295, it will be observed that, under the description show? 
on page 18 of Illinois Central R. R. Tariff No. 278-B, I. ©. ©. 
No. 5655, ten heads of live stock instead of the five heads of 
live stock permitted under “Description A” of F. L. Spiedens 
I. C. C. No. 295, may be included in a car with household goods 
at the household goods rate, and, in addition, one man in chargé 
of live stock is carried free. 

Under the application of Illinois Central Tariff No. 278-B, 
I. C. C. No. 5655, the total charges on the same shipment would 
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1884 INSURANCE 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 1046 — 10 


SHIPPERS 


Thirty-Six Years’ Experience 


in the handling of every detail connected with shipping export, 
domestic and import merchandise places us in position to advise 
the shipping public regarding the most prompt and economical 
route to use. Export shipments destined to Far Eastern 
countries should be shipped via Pacific Coast as the western 
roads are in good condition. Consult us for details. 

Export and domestic shipments via New York are taken sub- 
ject to delay. We suggest -exporters use New Orleans and 
Baltimore at present. 

Consolidated cars of export and domestic merchandise 
despatched regularly via Atlantic and Pacific ports. Investigate 
our warehouse to warehouse service. 

Our organization is large enough to meet your requirements, 
but not too large to give you sincere personal service. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


New York Established :1884 New Orleans 
Philedelphia 14 East Jackson Boulevard oe Seen 
Baltimore 


CHICAGO 


Agents Throughout the World. Telephones Harrison 1048-1049 


Be a Certified 


eViitwuChietsss 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 
big pay jobs? 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
Clation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. Learn how we can 
elp you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 27-E 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Buenos Aires 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Cuban Ports 
(Eastbound only), and Baltimore 


S. S. ‘POINT ADAMS” S. S. ‘POINT LOBOS” 
S. S. ‘‘POINT BONITA” S. S. ““POINT JUDITH” 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. ‘“*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 

(Freight Only) 

S. S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB” _ S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 

Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 

Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


Ss. S. ““NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE”’ 
S. S. “‘CITY OF PARA”’ S. S. ‘SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. ‘‘CUBA”’ 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


104 Pearl Street 508 California Street Continental Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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be $114.91, this being arrived at by applying the emigrant 
movable rate of 40% cents per 100 pounds on 24,150 pounds, 
consisting of 13,050 pounds of household goods, agricultural 
implements and tools, 10,600 pounds of live stock, and 500 
pounds of live poultry, plus the L. C. L. rate of $1.4214, the 
first class rate, as published in F. L. Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 252, 
on the live poultry in excess of 500 pounds and a rate of three 
times first class on the live stock in excess of ten heads. In 
order to secure the lowest charges on the entire shipment all 
but the two lightest animals should be included in the part of 
the shipment taking the emigrant movable rate, because of 
the fact that if any animals other than the smallest hog and 
the calf are selected to move on the L. C. L. rate, the total 
charges on the shipment will be higher than they otherwise 
would be. The hog and the calf which move at the L. C. L. 
rate should be crated, for the reason that the charges on the 
entire shipment are lower when the charges on the hog and 
the calf are based on the actual weight at three times first 
class, which rate is applicable when those animals are crated, 
as per item 4, nage 248, of Southern Classification No. 44. 

In the event all of the animals are shipped loose, the total 
charge would be $139.98, arrived at by applying the emigrant 
movable rate of 401%, cents per 100 pounds on 22,950 pounds, 
consisting of 13,050 pounds of household goods, agricultural im- 
plements and tools, 9,400 pounds of live stock, and 500 pounds 
of live poultry, plus the L. C. L. rate of $1.42%, the first class 
rate, on the live poultry in excess of 500 pounds and on one 
mare and the calf, charges being assessed on an estimated 
weight of 3,000 pounds on the mare and 150 pounds actual 
weight on the calf, in accordance with items 6 and 7, page 249 
of Southern Classification No. 44, J. E. Crosland’s I. C. C. No. 3. 

If the shipment is delivered to the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. at Louisville and moves through Humboldt, Tenn., in 
connection with the Mobile & Ohio R. R., the charges on the 
live stock in excess of five heads must be based on a com- 
bination of the L. C. L. rates to and from Humboldt, in view 
of the fact that item 415 of F. L. Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 252 
provides that through rates on live stock, in less than carloads 
as published therein will not apply for account of the Mobile 
& Ohio R. R. from Louisville. 

In the event a shipper does not desire to release his house- 
hold goods to a valuation of $10 per 100 pounds, either when 
shipped without live stock or with live stock, he must pay the 
class rates. In accordance with the ratings on household goods, 
without live stock, if the value of each article exceeds $10 per 
100 pounds and does not exceed $20 per 100 pounds, the third 
class rate of 92% cents per 100 pounds, minimum 12,000 pounds, 
must be paid. On a shipment of emigrant movables, with not 
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to exceed ten heads of live stock and 500 pounds of live poultry 
released to the same value, the charges would be based on the 
fourth class rate of 79 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 20,000 
pounds. . 

On a shipment of household goods, without live stock, where 
the value exceeded $20 per 100 pounds, the second class rate 
of $1.17% per 100 pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, must be paid. 
minimum 20,000 pounds, must be paid. 

For a shipment of emigrant movables, with not to exceed 
ten heads of live stock, where the value exceeds $20 per 100 
pounds, the third class rate of 9214 cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, must be paid. 

In the event charges based on the rate applicable to house. 
hold goods, where the weight is considerably in excess of 12,000 
pounds, exceeds charges based on the emigrant movable rate 
at a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds, the shipment can be 
made under the emigrant movable rate, provided articles ex- 
cepted under the paragraph carried in note 2, on page 157 of 
Consolidated Classification No. 1 are not included in the ship. 
ment, which reads as follows: “Emigrant movables rating will 
not apply on matches or other inflammable or explosive articles 
as defined in rule 39, not on boats, drugs, paintings, silverware, 
or bric-a-brac of extraordinary value, nor on any articles in- 
tended for sale or speculation.” 

Both “Description A” of item 253 of F. L. Spieden’s House- 
hold Goods Tariff No. 29-A, I. C. C. No. 295 and the description 
shown on page 18 of Illinois Central R. R. Tariff No. 278-B, 
I. C. C. No. 5655, provide that the actual value of the live stock 
is not to exceed $200 per head and that if the actual value does 
exceed that amount, the live stock will be charged for at the 
class rates and in accordance with the ratings shown in the 
current classifications and fariffs on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. However, inasmuch as there are no 
ratings in the classification on ordinary live stock according 
to valuation and, furthermore, as the Cummins amendment— 
namely, section 20 of the interstate commerce act—prohibits 
the carrying of valuations on ordinary live stock in tariffs of 
the carriers, this provision is unlawful and should be elimi- 
nated, and a provision similar to that carried in note 2, on 
page 157 of Consolidated Classification No. 1, in connection with 
the ratings on emigrant movables, should be carried in both 
Agent Spieden’s I. C. C. 295 and Illinois Central R. R. I. C. C. 
No. 5655. The provision in note 2, page 157, of Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, reads as follows: “Ordinary live stock, 
as defined in this classification, not exceeding ten (10) heads; 
declaration of value on ordinary live stock not required; addi- 
tional ordinary live stock will be subject to the L. C. L. charges 
therefore as provided in this classification.” 
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MINIMUM ON GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are experiencing some difficulty in obtaining cars to 
handle our business on account of the shortage of cars. By 
referring to special supplements of traffic of the various rail- 
roads, we find that the 60,000 pounds minimum on grain prod- 
ucts expires August 31. In view of the extreme car shortage 
we feel that all shippers should endeavor to induce the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to extend this minimum to March 
31, 1921. So doing would save about one-third of the equip- 
ment assigned to grain and grain products floating. We ask 
that you publish this article, if you feel that you can con- 
sistently do so, so that it may be possible to interest shippers 
enough to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
induce it to extend the minimum as long as the present car 
shortage exists. 

J. E. Adams, Traffic Manager, Western Grain Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark., July 17, 1920. 


INCREASES IN PASSENGER FARES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the matter of the proposed ratios of increase and dis- 
tribution of same that will be necessary for the I. C. C. to 
grant the railroads between now and September 1, in order to 
comply with the transportation act of 1920, and the Labor 
Board award of July 20, 1920: The carriers will be represented, 
various classes of shippers will be represented, and it seems 
to the writer it is time someone versed in traffic matters and 





interested in the transportation world step forward and suggest 
something for the benefit of the most numerous class, the most 
important party represented in the entire affair—the general 
traveling public—who are the ultimate consumers of the “trans- 
portation service” that the carriers are in business to sell. 

The proposition is now made to spread part of the increase 
over passenger rates. This is perfectly fair, if it is done in 
a way partially to protect the interests of the traveling public. 

The writer is a traffic man, living in a town on the trans- 
continental line of the Union Pacific Railroad and the St. Louis- 
Seattle line of the Burlington Railroad, and daily observes the 
heavy transcontinental traffic on these lines as well as that 
by automobile that traverses the Lincoln Highway through our 
city. He believes that if people want to take coast-to-coast 
trips or long pleasure jaunts, they can stand the burden of the 
increased costs of the same, and that the railroad ticket and 
Pullman check can stand its share, as well as the dining car 
check, hotel bill, and other expenses of the trip. 

But there is a large class of persons who have to make 
daily and weekly business trips, ranging from 25 to 200 miles, 
and pay the expense of these business trips from the com: 
missions they earn, or their house or employer pays it as part 
of the employe’s expense check and adds it on to the sale price 
of the commodities handled by that concern. 

On behalf of that class the writer wishes to ask traffic men 
and commerce counsel, both for carriers and shippers, to com 
sider some one of the following propositions: 


1. That the passenger fares be increased 25 per cent 02 
all trips extending more than 200 miles, instead of 20 per cent 
on all trips. 
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General Offices: Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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2. ‘That the increase ‘relate”:only to--interstate trips— 
whether business or pleasure—intrastate trips not be increased. 

3. That a certain per cent of increase—say, 25 per cent— 
be added to interstate ticket sales and 10 per cent to intrastate. 

Will traffic men to whom this appeals communicate with the 
writer? . ’ 

The class of travelers which this suggestion is intended to 
aid stood the 50 per cent increase that fell on all states, whose 
state statutes were so peremptorily repealed by the Railroad 
Administration’s action in June, 1918, and should receive some 
consideration now. 

Dale P. Stough, President and Commerce Counsel, 
Midwest Commerce-Traffic Bureau. 
Grand Island, Neb., July 24, 1920. « 


CONSOLIDATION OF SHIPMENTS 


Mr. R. C. Fyfe, Chairman, 

Consolidated Classification Committee: 

As you, of course, know, the country is suffering from a 
ear shortage which is continually getting worse instead of bet- 
ter. Every possible step should be taken to get freight: ship- 
ments handled in the smallest number of cars. possible. The 
more less-carload shipments that are consolidated and shipped 
as carloads the better for the general situation. 

May we take the liberty of suggesting that rule No. 10 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 1 be so changed that sec- 
tion No. 1, now applying only to Official Classification territory, 
be applied to shipments in Southern and Western classification 
territories? This will cause quite a few shipments which are 
now moving L. C. L. to be consolidated for C. L. movement 
and will help just that much. So far as we can see, the ship- 
pers will not be injured, as practically all of them are shipping 
as much as they can produce or as much as they can obtain 
the necessary equipment to load in. 

Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, 
B. B. Shepherd, Traffic Manager. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., July 24, 1920. 


THE TIME TO DIG 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Under the heading, “Tips for Carriers,’ our worthy presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League (The Traffic 
World, July 24) stresses the importance of increasing car mile- 
age. He has one of the ideas, of course. The law of supply 
and demand still obtains, although it seems almost to have 
been forgotten. Transportation is the key to our proposition— 
a starter, at least, toward correcting troubles. If products 
generally are more speedily moved and placed in hands of 
people who need them; if faster work on line and in yards is 
produced, a flow of traffic which will outrun, or at least equal, 
the demand will do away with scarcity, which is one of the 
microbes of the price booster. 

Railroad employes are entitled to their increase, but even 
though it were twice greater than allowed, conditions will re- 
main the same or get worse unless they get down to some 
honest work, and more may now feel so inclined, so let us hope 
production will be increased. 

Mr. John M. Glenn says “dig coal.” 

“Dig” is the word all right in all essential lines of activity 
this day if we ever expect to get out from under our grief, and 
the quicker the railroad fraternity get that idea fixed in their 
noodles the better off they will be, and so will the country we 
are living in. 

Labor itself can do most to cut down H. C. L. by simply 
digging in and making good on full time. Withal, let us have 
patience and rebuild, together with brotherly love and fidelity 
to the cause. 

Luther R. Martin, Traffic Manager, 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
South Bend, Ind., July 28, 1920. 


ORDER-NOTIFY BILLS OF LADING 


W. J. O’Brien, Chairman, Chicago Commission on Car 
Service: 

At an informal conference Monday afternoon between your 
committee and Traffic representatives of various Chicago shippers 
the above subject was discussed. 

I was present at the conference and was very much inter- 
ested in the views there presented. I could not help but be 
impressed with the thought that your own views, regarding the 
abolishment of the order-notify lading would hardly be calcu- 
lated to inspire in shippers that feeling of confidence, which is 
so essential to a full measure for co-operation between shipper 
and carrier, the necessity for which has been so persistently 
dwelt upon by the carriers with the acquiescence of shippers. 

Understand please that we are in accord in recognizing 
the urgent need of prompt and wise action, even drastic action, 
to remedy the distressing conditions confronting both carriers 
and shippers, and this company is willing to go a long way with 
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you in any measure that. will tend to ilove the service or re: 
lieve the car shortage. However, we to be sure that such 


. measures will in a practical way accomplish the desired purpose 
- for the railroads without disrupting business. 


If you contemplate the establishment of a temporary em- 
bargo on inbound traffic moving on order-notify bills of lading 
and conscientiously feel that such measure will enable you to 
dispose of the 700 cars now resting on “hold” tracks, we will 
offer no protest. Although the inconvenience and expense to us 
resulting from the embargo will-be very considerable, we are 
willing to co-operate in order that you may cope with the present 
deplorable situation. 


However, if.as indicated: by your remarks at the conference, 
it is your purpose to place permanent restrictions on the use of 
order-notify ladings or entirely abolish the use of same, then 
we must offer a decidedly vigorous protest. 


We import large quantities of tapioca, potato flour, potato 
starch, rice, albumen and other products from the Orient, which 
imports are shipped sight. draft, against order-notify bill of lad- 
ings. We also buy large quantities of rice from Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. These shipments also move sight draft 
against order-notify ladings. 


If order- notify ladings are eliminated on inbound traffic, it 
naturally follows that outbound traffic must be similarly dealt 
with. We do a large export business with Great Britain and 
Continental Europe, which would be disastrously affected by 
the abolishment of the order-notify lading. We also have out- 
bound products moving to our customers in this country on or- 
der-notify ladings. 

The order-notify bi of lading is a national and interna- 
tional medium of commerce. Its abolishment would mean ir- 
reparable loss to commercial industry and to the banking inter- 
ests of the country. I cannot conceive that the Department of 
Commerce or the Interstate Commerce Commission would for 
an instant countenance any action that would so seriously im- 
pede the continuity and stability of the nation’s business. 


It is quite evident from the nature of the proposal sub- 
mitted to shippers last Monday that you have given little 
thought to the questions of foreign exchanges, foreign and do- 
mestic credits, necessity for inspection of products and numer- 
ous other vital factors that are indissolubly connected with the 
use of the order-notify lading. 


If it is: your desire to do away ‘with order-notify ‘ladings 
what medium of: commerce will you substitute to adequately 
take care of the requirements of commercial industry? If you 
have a substitute, you must know that it is going to be as ac 
ceptable to the seller or buyer in Japan or in England as it will 
be to the shipper or receiver of freight located in this country. 
Any banker will corroborate this statement: Any man engaged 
in foreign commerce will corroborate it. 

So far as declaring a local embargo at Chicago is concerned, 
the discrimination resulting from such a move would be most 
decidedly unfair to Chicago industries. Its impractical features 
are so obvious as to render unnecessary any opposing argument. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission would not permit it. Any 
court would enjoin it. 

This company promptly releases inbound cars resting on 
“hold” tracks. Because some one else fails to do so are we to 
be deprived of a lawful privilege essential to the most efficient 
conduct of our business? 

Our experience has been that the carriers themselves are 
largely responsible for detention of equipment. They are de- 
taining equipment at this moment loaded with raw materials 
destined to our plants, that should have been placed some time 
ago. 

Your committee recently telephoned my office for informa- 
tion as to why bills of lading had not been surrendered on three 
cars. We proved to your committee that one lading had been 
surrendered 30 days previous to the date of your inquiry, another 
one 10 days previous and the third one 6 days previously; not 
withstanding which facts, the cars were still being held by the 
earriers. Similar things occur almost daily. 

With all due respect to the carriers and with a proper sense 
of gratitude to those carriers who are operating efficiently, ! 
cannot help but think that if the carriers will talk less about c0- 
operation and co-operate more, the problem will have been aboul 
65 per cent solved. ? 

Shippers are co-operating now and have been for the last 
two or three years. It’s time for some of the railroads to 40 
more of it. 

Reverting to the question of order-notify bills of lading, Te 
spectfully suggest that you obtain all the expert advice possible 
from bankers, grain men, importers, exporters. and others vitally 
interested, before taking further action, as the resulting injury 
might react upon the carriers in rather a serious way. ; 

I am quite sure that an effort to abolish order-notify ladings 
will only end in a bitter contest which will impair rather that 
promote cordiality between carrier and shipper, which would be 
most regretable and very unfortunate for the carriers, particu: 
larly at this time when shippers are inclined to concur in car 
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‘An Open Letter to the Industrial Traffic F raternity 


Mr. Traffic Manager: 


Just a little heart-to-heart talk concerning “Traffic Law Service”’—its aims and purposes—its scope and char- 


» acter; it is assumed and conceded that you as the Traffic Manager of your company and as one who has pursued 


ae 


the subject of railroad transportation for years, are fully competent to perform the duties of the office which you 


‘occupy, and you are also given credit for being solicitous for the best welfare of the interests which you repre- 
‘sent. But, has it ever occurred to you that the subject of the Federal Regulation of Interstate Commerce and 


Common Carriers is developing so rapidly and assuming such gigantic proportions that even the trained lawyer 


' finds it difficult at times to readily ascertain what is the law or rule of conduct governing a particular subject? 
' Assuming that you have not had the privileges and benefits of a legal training, do you, deep down in your heart, 


believe you are better equipped to meet the many technical issues which are constantly arising in railroad trans- 
portation and every day traffic work than is the trained legal mind? This is no reflection on your ability as a 
practical traffic man, but it does show the necessity of qualifying yourself on the technical and legal phases of 
the subject which constitutes your vocation and livelihood. 


Why do you suppose that “Traffic Law Service” numbers among its subscribers, in addition to the many large 
industrial concerns, some of the leading railroad systems of the United States? Certainly not because they do 
not possess competent legal departments, or do not have the rules of law within their possession, but because they 
recognize that in a subject like this one which is distributed throughout thousands of volumes of decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal and State Courts, including the United States Supreme Court, the 
necessity of having accessible to them a service that gives in a moment, not only the law governing a particular 


' subject in which they might be interested, but the exact reference to the case or proceeding which iterated that 





proposition of law is vital to them. If it is vital to the carrier interests, certainly it is equally.vital to the ship- 
ping interests. 


“Traffic Law Service” espouses neither the cause of the shipper nor carrier—but what it does give is the pres- 
ent law or rule on each and every proposition as it exists at the present time. In addition to the valuable 
Loose-Leaf Work, you enjoy the privileges of Expert Professional Consultation Services, which are worth many 
times the price of the entire service. 


Do you, as the traffic representative of your company, realize that effective as of September Ist of this year, 
the railroads have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and State public utility commissions, tariffs 
which contain advances in freight rates on thousands of commodities, involving large sums of money? Many of 
these rates will be attacked and modifications asked for by shipping interests. Each of these proceedings will in- 
volve the entire jurisprudence governing the Federal Regulation of interstate freight rates. So that the active traf- 
fic manager who is interested in maintaining the integrity of the rate situation on the commodities in which his 
firm is dealing, will be called upon to protect his firm against the imposition of unjust, unreasonable and discrim- ° 
inatory rates and regulations, and to assist in maintaining the proper economic equilibrium from a _ rate-making 
standpoint. To take such action, or even to be of assistance in the prosecution of such actions, whether it be the 
subject-matter of amicable negotiations with the carriers or whether it constitutes the subject-matter of a formal 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission or the United States Courts, requires not only a knowl- 
edge of the laws, rules and regulations governing the publication, posting and filing of rates—or,.in other words, 
rate construction—but it demands an imperative knowledge of the practice and procedure in interstate rate cases. 


Whether or not you are qualified to engage in the successful conduct of such proceedings is a matter which 
you must decide for yourself, but we are sanguine in stating that no other service on the market will give you 
the current law and authority on each and every transportation problem in which you may be interested like 
“Traffic Law Service.” In fact, we are safe in stating that there is no other service on the market of the nature 
and character of “Traffic Law Service.” Then, again, the Loose-Leaf Work is always up to date, and in addition 
thereto you will enjoy the many benefits of the unlimited Consultation Services which numerous leading firms 
throughout the country are now daily enjoying. The cost is nominal in comparison with the results attained. 
And in reality, what are the results which you, as the traffic manager of your company, are seeking to attain? 
—the marketing of your firm’s products throughout the widest expanse of territory at freight rates which: are 
not only just and reasonable, but which are non-discriminatory in every respect whatsoever—whether it be in the 
actual line-haul rate or whether it constitutes the subject-matter of some auxiliary service regardless of its nature 
—in a word, the fullest enjoyment of an unrestricted and unhampered transportation service and the maintenance 
of the rights of your firm as a shipper, and the enforcement of the liabilities of the carriers, whether involving 
statutory or common-law provisions. 


Why not make inquiry about “Traffic Law Service” and its small original and maintenance costs? Write at 
once for free descriptive literature. Or, if you care to examine a portion of the Loose-Leaf Work, we shall be 
pleased to forward the same to you for inspection and approval without any expense on your part whatsoever. 
We know what we have to offer and have every confidence in our service. This is your proposition, so please 
tead it carefully and consider it and act upon it. If you do not prevail upon your firm to install “Traffic Law 

ervice” as a traffic department facility, then your firm is the loser. 


Sincerely yours, 
TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE CORPORATION, 


S. W. Cor. Adams and La Salle Sts., Chicago. 
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riers requests for rate advances, heavy loading of cars and other 
co-operative measures. 

If you can offer a satisfactory substitute for the order-notify 
lading, I for one will be very glad, but I do not believe the busi- 
ness practices of the world can be revolutionized over night 
and any attempt to do so could but result in failure with its 
attendant unpleasant consequences. 

This letter is written with a full knowledge of the many 
difficulties under which the carriers are now operating, and we 
are not unmindful of, nor ungrateful for the strenuous labor of 
the carriers operating and traffic officials, but a great many of 
the roads could undoubtedly do much better and a strenuous 
effort on the part of these delinquent lines would not be dis- 
pleasing to the shippers. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Donnell, 


Chicago, July 25, 1920. Traffic Manager. 


STORE TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
(From the New York Times.) 


One of the large stores in a nearby city has a small auto- 
mobile used by the traffic manager. Painted on it, with the 
name of the store, are the words “Traffic Department.” While 
he was held up at a crossing one day the traffic manager was 
asked by a policeman if the car was used to investigate acci- 
dents. His idea of a traffic department was a branch of busi- 
ness devoted to looking after collisions and other results of 
the carelessness shown by drivers of delivery wagons or trucks. 

The traffic manager did not consider the policeman’s query 
a foolish one for the simple reason that even in the stores 
operating traffic departments there exists a very hazy concep- 
tion of their duties and responsibilities. He knew that in one 
store the traffic manager might be attending exclusively to 
shipping. In another the receiving of goods might be his sole 
duty, with the shipping taken care of by the delivery depart- 
ment. Just what a well-systematized traffic department might 
embrace has been something of a mystery. 

Like many other developments in the retail business, the 
traffic department did not become important until conditions 
forced it into prominence in store affairs. When it was 2 
simple matter to place an order with a mill and get the de- 
livery within the specified time, or to ship goods to customers 
without the slightest fear that they would not be received on 
time, the duties of a traffic manager were not onerous. Some 
large stores, in fact, saw no necessity for having a properly 
organized department of the kind. But when the war came 
conditions changed greatly. There were embargoes to inter- 
fere with the usual shipping routine. Rates were changed and 
there were many problems presented in getting merchandise 
and distributing it to customers. Since the armistice one strike 
afteranother has put the traffic manager’s knowledge of condi- 
tions and routes at a premium. 

Now that the situation calls for able service from the 
traffic department, the stores are beginning to see even wider 
possibilities in a well-systematized department. Regarded in 
the light that the store cannot sell goods if it hasn’t got them, 
the traffic manager is playing a very important role. But even 
more important than this is the saving accomplished by care- 
ful attention paid to filing claims for losses and following these 
claims up to the point of a satisfactory adjustment. With 
shipping conditions in the upset state they are, there has been 
an alarming increase in the pilferage of goods in transit. When 
it takes merchandise a long time to reach its destination the 
chance of damage en route is also greater. It is in this sphere 
of activity that the services of the traffic manager have come 
to be so valuable. 


A recent meeting of traffic managers agreed upon the fol- 
lowing definition of their duties: 

1. The quoting of rates. 

2. The routing of consignments. 

3. Complete supervision of the shipping and receiving 
departments. 

4. Complete responsibility to employers for outgoing goods 
after they are placed on the shipping floor, and of incoming 
goods up to the time they are delivered to the various depart- 
ments of the factory from the receiving floor. 


5. Supervision of any and all kinds of expenses connected 
with the transportation and handling of merchandise on the 
shipping and receiving floors and outside of the manufactur- 
ing departments, as well as the control and supervision of the 
methods of handling; this including cartage, lighterage, rail- 
road, steamboat or steamship carriage, handling from floor to 
trucks, cars or boats, etc., and vice versa. 


The quoting of rates is on shipments of purchases of goods 
made by a store’s customers, and the routing of consignments 
also refers to those going out of the store. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, it seems, manufacturers and wholesalers take 
care of the shipping charges on merchandise shipped to the 
stores. However, an important duty of the traffic manager is 
to see that the quickest routing for the goods is obtained. 
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In other words, the traffic man may not be concerned wit) 
the cost of delivery from a mill or manufacturer, but he jg 
vitally interested in seeing that the merchandise is shippe 
over carriers and lines of transportation which are free fron 
strikes and congestion. One of the gravest problems confront. 
ing the stores at present is the amount of merchandise tied yp 
in transit. A large portion of these goods are already paij 
for, and the store finds that its all-important turnover, the 
source of its profit, is slowed up for want of merchandise (de. 
layed in transit. Therefore, it is explained, routing the goods 
so there will be no avoidable delay is a duty of the iraffc 
manager and at the same time a prime factor in making store 
profits possible. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from tim 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. W. W. Tingle, Pres.; 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres,; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Industrjal Traffic Club. E. J. Sheridan, Pres.; W. J. 
McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. E. E. Tanner, Pres.; F. J. 
O’Connor, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. E. L. Dalton, Pres.; E. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—tTraffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. H. Lockwood, Chairman; Sam Herndon, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. T. Stripp, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club.—J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, Secy. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
C. Burwell, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. T. A. Dinkel, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. H. H. Hamill, Pres.; T. R. 
Cochrane Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. S. H. Wilson, Pres.; A. U. Tadlock, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. W. Sherwood, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Se 


cy. 
Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelso2, 
Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather, 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; E. E. 
Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. ; 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quit 
lan, Secy. 


Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas- 


Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Mass# 
chusetts Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers, 
Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. F. L. Clements, Pres.; E. L. Williams, 
Secy. ; 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. F. B. Humiston, Pres. 
T. A. Lamoureux, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Sa¥ 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. T 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. N. W. Secor, Pres.; J. * 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. G. Krueger, 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; G. 4 
Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Bele? 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy-Treas. 
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»> FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


—— between —~ 


NORFOLK and NEW YORK 


—via — 

Old Dominion Transportation Co. 
Steamers Leave New York Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
Steamers Leave Norfolk Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
General Cargoes Solicited. No Embargoes via This Line 

Rates Apply Only On Port-to-Port Traffic 
For Rates and Information, Apply to 


D. B. McLeod, L. M. NORMAN, W. S. GUILLAN, Agt., 
General Agent’ Traffic Manager, Pier 25 North River, 
Norfolk, Va. Norfolk, Va. New York, N. Y. 


ot > ed 
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Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 


Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 


Norfoik, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 


Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 
General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Sept. 16th 
Steel S.S. “Indian” Sept. 26th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Oct. 6th 
For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 
A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 
Lg. roe Commercial Agem M. V. MOLANPHY, General Agent 
511 Oliver Building, 524 Manzana de Gomez, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Havana, 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 











| Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


WAR RISK 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US 


COLLECTIONS 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


RAIL and OCEAN 


ee: Covering Shipments by 
to All Parts of the World 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


CHICAGO NEW _ YORK BOSTON 
LOUIS 


NEW 
Foreign pom. 3 in All Principal Cities and Ports in 


Home Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA 
— GELES 


BALTIMORE DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


EA 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, 


Europe 
Philippine tel Islands, etc. 


Carry a Stock Near Your Trade 
INSURE PROMPT DELIVERIES 


350,000 square feet of the most modern 
warehouse space. 

Insurance rates as low as 15c. 

Negotiable receipts issued. 





Carload shipments made on telegraphic 
orders. Empty cars always available. 
L. C. L. Shipments made to all trunk lines 
without expense of cartage. 


Take Advantage of the Rates in Transit 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. antacote 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 


67 Plum Street 


_FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of ombengees, send us your shipments in 
| carlots and we can re-ship from Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 





| a of Every ie Delivery Service and Carload 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 186 
General Transfer and } ~<a Business 
| Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
| carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 





ee 


SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Cartoad Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insurance rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association ané 
American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE. Inc. KING AND MAPLE S8TS. 
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Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. Fultz, 
Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. F. B. Townsend, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. E 

Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. William Garcelon, Pres.; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. F. E. Signer, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. A. Tait, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. : 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. W. Blakely, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. 
Holdren, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. O. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, 
Secy. 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
H. S. Dance, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. H. B. Cash, Chairman; C. A. Higbie, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. McNitt, Pres.; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. A. Moran, Pres.; 
R. G. Guyett, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, Ia—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. J. P. 
Haynes, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. Slat- 
tery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. B. Berry, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. C. E. Wallington, Pres.; A. W. 
Billington, Secy. 

Trenton (N, J.) Traffic Club, M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J, 
Quick, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; R. H. Bibb, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. L. M. Klein, Pres.; R. V. Miller, 
Secy. 

Waco Traffic Club. G. H. Zimmerman, Pres.; R. G. Hyett, 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secv. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. G. W. Koonce, Pres.; Doug- 
las Vass, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
E. E. Opitz. Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. R. H. Immel, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Bw. NH. 


Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 


Pascal Lewis, Pres.; G. P. Nissen, 


B. F. Curtis, Pres.; 


HEARING ON EXPRESS CONTRACT 


The Commission has ordered a hearing on the contract the 
American Railway Express Company desires to make with the 
railroads. It will be at Washington, D. C., August 6. The hear- 
ing is at the request of the Association of Railway Executives 
on the theory that the proposed contract may contravene the 
anti-pooling section. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in No. 11512, Brundred Brothers vs. the Prairie 
Pipe Line Company et al., assigned for July 28, Washington, 
D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. & S. 1186, Cancellation of Joint Through 
Rates in Connection with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, 
assigned for July 26, Atlanta, Ga., was reassigned for hearing 
July 30, Atlanta, Ga. 
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i oo — 
Digest of New Complaints _ jf@aii 
& + 
No. 11625. Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York, vs. John Barton 
Payne, as agent. : : 
Against a rate of 12c on ice from Fleishman’s to Grand Gorge, 
N. Y., as unjust and unreasonable because in excess Of a sub- 
sequently published commodity rate of 50c per ton. Asks for 
reparation down to the basis of the 50c rate. 
No. 11626. Tallulah Cotton Oil Co., Tallulah, La., vs. Mo. Pac. et al, EDITORI 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on soft coal we 
from points on the Missouri Pacific in Illinois to Tallulah, La, The ¢ 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. cURREN 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION Highe 
Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, roac¢ 
having been added since the. last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
letions and postponements announced too late to show the change in DECISIO 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. i. oe 
August 2—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Wagner: ’ ex | 
* 1. and S. 1189—Coal from Norton & Northern Ry. mines. Live 
August 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner La Roe: Chi 
al oa 57—In the matter of the jurisdiction of the Interstate 297 
Commerce Commission over the MacKay Company and the Com- or 
mercial Cable Company. ae 
August 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: “teas 
* |, and S. 1187—Potatoes between points in W. T. L. territory. Frank 
August 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 7714 
* I, and S, 1191—Payment of charges in United States currency. Seabc 
August 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Hall: Le 
11362—In the matter of the Inland Railway Co. m+ 2 
August 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Eddy: | at 
* |, and S. 1188—Switching on coal at Springfield, Ill. L ¢ 
September 16—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Brown: a Powd 
11406—State of Idaho ex rel. Public Utilities Commission of the L. Fe 
State of Idaho vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. phan 
a ahianainesnaate recent seins Trans 
CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET ssn 


Docket No. 4, of the Consolidated Classification Committee, L. & 





issued this week, calls for hearings of the Official, Southern “a 
and Western classification committees in Chicago, August 23-28; 3itun 
New York, August 30; and Atlanta, August 18. The entire ovat 
docket is printed in this week’s Traffic Bulletin. C. 
North 
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COLORADO BUILDING 418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
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Gulf, Mobile : 





Northern 
Railroad 


Congestion can be 
relieved, crowded 
junctions and _ter- 
minals avoided by 
using the open route 


of the Gulf, Mobile 


and Northern Rail- *\. 


road to the Ports of 
Mobile and New 


Orleans. 


Prompt handling 
and attention 
given to all traffic 
entrusted to its 
care. 

No permits required. 


Shipside delivery 
and quick dispatch 
to vessel. 


4.70 MILES 
OF 


SERVICE 


Ship via 
G. M. & N. R.R. 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
Traffic Manager 


J. A. JACKSON 
Asst. Traffic Manager 
Mobile, Ala. 


DISTRICT FREIGHT AGENTS: 


E.L.MOUNTFORT W.0O.LEWIS 
Chicago St. Louls 
W. H. ASKEW J. O. GAITHER 
Memphis New Orleans 
D. H. MARSHALL J. 0. GILL 
Meridian, Miss. Laurel, Miss. 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco-Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Cuban Ports 
(Eastbound only), and Baltimore 


S. S. “POINT ADAMS” S. S. “POINT LOBOS” 
S. S. ‘POINT BONITA”’ S. S. “POINT JUDITH” 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. ‘“*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 

(Freight Only) 

S.S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB”  S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 

Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 

Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. ““NEWPORT”’ S. S. ““SAN JOSE”’ 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. “‘CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


104 Pearl Street 508 California Street Continental Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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ACME SERVICE. 


Means prompt, reliable, and economical attention to your export shipments, || 


ACME TRANSPORT CoO., Inc. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


15-25 Whitehall St. New York | 


Seaboard Warehouse, 73 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Merchants and Miners Transportatien Co. 


Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 


Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 


Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 


General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S.S. “Indian” Sept. 26th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Oct. 6th 
Steel S. S. “Indian” Oct. 16th 


For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


L. T. FOWLER, Commercial Agent M. V. MOLANPHY, General Ageat 
511 Oliver Building, 524 Manzana de Gomez, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


CUNARD 


ANCHOR , 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON ‘ 


Regular Services 
Between 


_ NEW YORK BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 


and 
QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON BRISTOL 
LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 
CHERBOURG HAVRE 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 


Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe St. Philadelphia, 1300 Walnut St. 
Baltimore, 107 E. Baltimore St. Pittsburg, 712 Smithfield St. 
Boston, 126 State St. St.Louis, 1135 Olive St. 
Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland San Francisco, 501 Market $b 
Bidg. Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis, Third St. and Vancouver, 622 Hastings St.W. 
Secona Ave., Se. Washington, D.C.,517 14th St. 
Montreal, 20 Hospital St. N.Ws 
New Orleans, 205 St.CharlesSt. Winnipeg, 270 Main St. 


Or Local Agents 
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A gravity unloading grain car, with sioping deck, built to 
unusual specifications 


What cost records _ 
show 





Purchasing agents for large corporations generally 
base their preferences on the cold-blooded totals of 
the cost sheet. 


‘ The predominance of “G A” equipment is apparent 
in any large freight terminal. It is the most conclu- 
sive evidence of superiority that could be desired. 


New cars leave our three plants every day. They 
spread still further among practical railroad men 
and shippers their reputation for low maintenance, 
uninterrupted operation and long service. 





We design and build standard and special cars for 
any purpose, and furnish practical advice free to 
concerns interested. Write for full information. 


Subsidiary of The General American Tank Car Corporation 
General Offices: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, N.Y.; 24 California St., San Francisco 
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LUCKENBACH LINES 


Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers A we 
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